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BOSTON, OCTOBER 27, 1927 


A Worker’s Conference 


T WAS ALMOST a church workers’ conference 

at Washington, October 11 to 13. The biennial 
autumn meetings of Unitarians this year, as one 
who reads the readable and pungent reports will 
_ See, were not devoted to public performances and 
great audiences as the major interest. The plat- 
form era, it almost seemed, passed away and a new 
day entered, which has about it less of publicity 
and popular gathering but incalculably more of 
effectual concentration on the business of making 


a church perform its organized duty to its own — 


constituency and to the world. 

If the conference was more narrow in appeal, it 
was surely more intensive and practical in its help- 
fulness to the chosen men and women of the 
churches, who are the salt and savor of the Fellow- 
ship. They really did confer. The round-table 
idea was dominant. There has never been, in our 
opinion, such a determined purpose to get to busi- 
ness. The more difficult and particular the prob- 
lem was, the more persistent and painstaking and 
thoroughgoing were the contributions by the people 
from all over the country. They realized that the 
organization of the free churches and of the Unita- 
rian gospel is the most delicate and the least suc- 
cessful phase of the cause of pure Christianity. 
Can we make a strong, free institution? 

President Louis C. Cornish put aside any temp- 
tation he may have had to deliver a glowing in- 
augural, eloquent and beautiful with generalities 
about the religion of the future. That ideal, he 
Seemed to assume, was already in the minds and 
hearts of his hearers. He proceeded to talk like the 
executive of an articulated establishment with de- 
pendable and co-operative parts all ready to go for- 
ward as a unit. 
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into his world by force.” __ denn 


Dr. Cornish desires to plot a curve in fact during 
the year, which will show by May of 1928 that we 
are at point 105. That line, beginning at 100, | 
which he orally “graphed” in his speech, is to rise 
to 110 by 1929; and so within twenty years we shall, 
have doubled in all things visible and invisible, in 
the liberalizing and the liberation of religion and 
the service of mankind. Py 

Upon this definite and determined stand the con- 
ference concentrated. The one spiritually vivify- 
ing effect of it was to turn our faces front and 
to march breast forward. There was not a remi- 
niscent note the whole week. We are beginning to 
think of ourselves as highly as we ought to think. 
If we keep the emphasis right, we shall do what 
we ought to do. 


While We Wait 


HILE WE AWAIT WORD as to the action of 
the Universalists uniting with the Congrega- 
tionalists, let us turn to the following editorial 
comment on the subject in The Christian Century: 
There are no denominations which can better lead the way 
than these two, the Congregationalists and the Universalists ; 
one an evangelical body which is also liberal in its best tradi- 
tions, the other a liberal body which is evangelical in the 
sanest sense of that word. We are looking to Hartford for an- 
action which will not only carry this particular enterprise 
through to the immediate end that is contemplated, but which 
will give to the Christian unity movement an impetus which 
will more than offset any failures and disappointments 
which may have resulted from more ambitious and less prac- 
tical endeavors. If liberal evangelicalism is liberal enough 
and evangelical enough, it will lead the way to union. 


It is true as stated that Congregationalists are 
“liberal” in their “best traditions”; but what does 
that imply of their other traditions? Will the latter 
amalgamate with the Universalists, who are “evan- 
gelical in the sanest sense of the word”? And what 
is that “sanest” kind of evangelical? Are there 
not, as a matter of fact, some Universalists who 
do not care to be “evangelical”? To sum up, can 
the more conservative Congregationalists and the 
more liberal Universalists find a, common organic 
ground? We shall soon know. But it is not such 
an easy thing as writing an editorial saying it is 
very simple. 
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Note 


“There are very few things in this world worth 
having which can be had cheaply,” says Francis 
G. Peabody. “What we have come to call the 
strenuous life is essential to all acquisition. One 
cannot get his living for the asking; he must work 
for his living. Why should it require less persist- 
ency and alertness to find a God than is necessary 
to find a dollar? I once heard a young man remark 
that the name of God had lost to him all signifi- — 
cance. When, however, he was asked whether his © 
interests, reading, and companionships had been 
such as to keep the spiritual life real and near, 
he was frank enough to answer that he had never 
given a, thought to such matters for years. He had 
been living in quite another world; but he fancied 
that if religion were real, it would somehow break 
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Priests as Editors 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN, Patrick H. 

Callahan of Louisville, Ky., expresses himself 
vigorously against priests as editors of newspapers, 
including Catholic newspapers.. His article in 
The Fortnightly Review uses as a text the action 
taken by the Catholic bishops of Slovakia, who 
have forbidden priests to edit or write for news- 
papers. Mr. Callahan’s reasons, as they are summed 
up in The Commonweal, which is edited by a 
layman, Michael Williams, a convert to the Church, 
follow: 

Mr. Callahan’s reasons for this view seem to be that, if a 
priest becomes an editor, he ‘“‘deserts his calling, neglects his 
training, and gives himself to a service that a layman can do 
as well”; second, that “priests as a rule make rather unsatis- 
factory editors, not only because they were not trained for 
that sort of work, but because their hearts cannot be in it, 
since they have given up all for the priesthood, which is 
their great treasure, and where their heart is”; third, that 
“priest-editors are regarded as first and always priests, and 
cannot begin to influence the public mind to the same extent 
that professional editors, even of lesser attainments, are able 
to do”; and, finally, that “where priests become newspaper 
editors, laymen must be hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Mr. Callahan goes on to say that he ‘no doubt will be ad- 
monished that the activities of priests are strictly a matter 
for the bishops to control.” He acknowledges this to be true, 
adding: “But the fact remains that, while there is need of 
more priests in many places in our country, there are many 


priests almost wholly occupied in labors that educated laymen 
could do as well, if not in a number of instances better.” 


Mr. Williams thinks the real question is whether 
the priests who go into newspaper work are or are 
not qualified, journalistically speaking. Mr. Cal- 
lahan argues that the priest-editor would find it 
embarrassing to comment on a hierarchical decrce 
from which he differed. His disagreement would 
lead to a condition that would confront him like 
a Frankenstein. The conclusion to which The 
Commonweal comes is that in the technical ecclesi- 
astical matters of the Church, priests may well 
serve in journalism; and “in a great and growing 
department of Catholic journalism, namely, the 
transmission of Catholic interests, views, and prin- 
ciples to the non-Catholic world,” lay participation 
should be greater than it is at present. 

A Roman Catholic editor, whether layman or 
priest, is continually subject and subservient to 
the Church. There are many things he may say 
that do not place him canonically in jeopardy ; but, 
as a practical matter, if a bishop, not to say a 
cardinal or the Pope himself, utters an opinion on 
even a casual subject, an editor is not as a rule going 
to say a word against it. It is the system which 
makes the editorial task in the Roman Catholic 
Church a less independent and outspoken office 
than it is in a free church. ie 

It seems to us it makes little difference, so.far 
as the constraints are concerned, whether the edi- 
tor is a priest or a layman. On the broad question 
of the suitability of a priest or a minister for editor, 
it is of course the Protestant theory that all call- 
ings are sacred and should be appropriately fol- 
lowed in that spirit. The difference of the editorial 
office from the pastoral office is that the former 
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deals with the news events of the world in the spirit 
of religion, and about these things there will be 
sharp difference of opinion. If he is quick, alert, 
and forthright, the editor is bound to be a contro- 
versialist. That condition is inescapable. The 
minister in his parish deals chiefly with settled 
principles of religion and ethics, and the prevailing 
atmosphere of his vocation is that of timeless wor- 
ship and quiet. 

What intelligent people understand is that there 
is a real distinction in the offices. An editorial is 
not a sermon, nor a timely article a Sunday-school 
lesson, but all these work to the same end. 


Love is Theology 


R. WILLIAM BE. GILROY, unswerving advo- 

cate of fellowship and unity among churches, 
speaks directly to us (whether he knows it or not) 
when he says: 

We are aware of those who say that when all these pleasant 
things about co-operation and unity have been uttered, and 
Christianity has been commended as a way of life, metaphysical 
and theological distinctions and differences do count. To this 
our reply is, as it has been, that, if God is love, love is a 
theology, and if Christians in various ways and by various 
means and processes of thought and experience have come to 
the conclusion that God is love, it is-about time for them to 
express their theology in practice. Once the effort to do that 
is sufficiently definite, it will be discovered that the simple 
theology of Jesus and the Christian way of life are one. 


That is a nice tribute to theology, and we appre- 
ciate it, the more so because we have waited long for 
it. Love is indeed a theology. But it is only 
theology ‘‘in principle” ; it is still rather vague and 
indefinite. The question is, Love of what? Of one 
another? Agreed! Love of perfect freedom from 
creedal requirement? Not so much love, we fear. 
Love of identic ideas of God, Jesus, humanity, and 
truth? No. Here is the place where the churches 
love not as one, but go their own ways, because 
each way is for them, and for the good to others 
they may do best, the way of life. 


The Right Word 


“[ TE WHO WANTS to persuade,” says Joseph 
Conrad, “should put his trust not in the right 
argument, but in the right word. The power of 
sound has always been greater than the power of 
sense. .. . It is better for mankind to be impres- 
sionable than reflective. Nothing humanly great— 
great, I mean, as affecting a whole mass of lives 
—has come from reflection. On the other hand, you 
cannot fail to see the power of mere words; such 
words as ‘glory,’ for instance, or ‘pity.’ Shouted 
with perseverance, with ardor, with conviction, 
these two by their sound alone have set whole na- 
tions in motion, and upheaved the dry, hard ground 
on which rests our whole social fabric. Don’t talk 
to me of Archimedes’ lever. Give me the right 
word and the right accent, and I will move the 
world.” 
Add, to “olory” and “pity,” “Liberty 199 


Chief Justice Taft Presides 


At a great meeting on the church and the world—Mr. Wickersham_and Dr. Lovejoy indi | 


T WAS a happy climax of the American 
I Unitarian Association’s biennial confer- 
ence in Washington that William Howard 
Taft, Chief Justice of the United States, 
and past president of the General Confer- 
ence, should preside and speak at the 
second evening session on October 12. 
The general subject was the church and 
the world. The delegates, coming from 
discussions of problems of their own 
household of faith, for the.past day and 
a half as workers close to the work, were 
in good mood for the fresh viewpoint and 
wide-ranging vision of George W. Wick- 
ersham and Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, who 
gave the main addresses of the evening. 
All Souls church was well filled, in spite 
of a rainy night. 

Justice Taft spoke briefly on the place 
of Unitarianism in an age when religious 
beliefs and the religious viewpoint itself 
are under close examination. Mr. Wick- 
ersham discussed “The Church and Inter- 
national Relations,” and Dr. Lovejoy gave 
an address on “Religion. in the Social 
Order.” 

Dr. Louis GC. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented 
Justice Taft as the presiding officer of 
the evening. ‘The Chief Justice recalled 
some of the history and achievement of 
All Souls Church, forbearing to speak of 
the new edifice as a cathedral, for Ameri- 
ean Unitarians have no bishops. This 
remark brought a bit of Mr. Taft’s char- 
acteristic humor to the top, when he re- 
ferred to Bishop Ferencz of Transylvania 
as being ninety years of age, which, as 
he put it, indicates “the vivifying strength 
of the episcopal function when it exists 
under Unitarian auspices.” 

The field of theology, said Mr. Taft, 
is being plowed again to-day. He had 
just been reading of Professor Kirsopp 
Lake’s division of Christians into funda- 
mentalists, institutionalists and experi- 
mentalists, but he acknowledged himself 
as being more interested in opposing that 
which made against all three schools of 
theology—“the growth of crass material- 
ism and of entire indifference to religion, 
something which, if it prevails, will be- 
eome a blight upon human society.” Mr. 
Taft was not inclined to be alarmed over 
the reports of atheism among students; 
he believed that they would think differ- 
ently after attaining more practical knowl- 
edge of life and acquiring an opportunity 
to value the need of the religious spirit 
in the growth of the world to better 
things. These young people, and the adult 
materialists, who see man as insignificant 
in the operations of the universe, ignore 
the fact that nothing is greater than the 
growth of man from the lowest forms of 
life to a being of intellect and soul. 

“This history of man,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “consistent with and suggested by 
the most scientific theory of evolution, and 
producing the real religious spirit, is proof 
of an achievement in the creation of the 
universe that loses none of its significant 
importance by contrast with the distances 
and operations of the planetary system. 
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It furnishes no argument that God is not 
spirit, or that His highest purpose is not 
in the development of. those of His 
creatures who shall partake of that spirit.” 

Religion, the consciousness of man of 
his relationship to God, and the obliga- 
tions it teaches him, is essential to the 
plan of creation. Unitarianism maintains 
the essence of religion, while changing 
the form of religion to meet growing needs. 

Mr. Wickersham, the next speaker, was 
Attorney-General of the United States dur- 
ing Mr. Taft’s administration as President. 
Introducing him, the Chief Justice said: 
“T have real pleasure in introducing the 
next speaker. We have been through 
many, many contests, through many dis- 
appointments. We never lost our love for 
each other or our confidence in each other, 
and we never gave up the cause or the 
hope for its ultimate success, however 
lacking in entire, unanimous support it 
seemed to be. That kind of man is one 
that one likes to tie to.” 

Mr. Wickersham replied graciously and 
with truth: “The Chief Justice makes it 
very difficult for me to proceed on my 
appointed way, and I am strongly tempted 
to turn aside and pay a tribute to him 
which rises in my heart at the moment— 
as a friend who never fails in good temper, 
good humor, in the highest appreciation 
of the best things, and in the charitable 
appreciation of the least.” 

For those persons who have found it 
hard to follow intelligently the post-war 
panorama of success and failure in the 
nations’ efforts toward peace, the first 
portion of the address of Mr. Wickersham 
was informing and clarifying. The League 
of Nations, the World Court, the Locarno 
treaties, the offer of Minister Briand for 
the outlawry of war between France and 
America, and the recent unsuccessful dis- 
armament congress at Geneva,—all these 
Mr. Wickersham reviewed, emphasizing 
America’s participation or lack of partici- 
pation, as the case had been. 

Then Mr. Wickersham turned about and 
asked: “What is the right and the duty 
of the organized religious bodies of 
America with respect to these problems? 
Should the churches, through their leaders 
both clerical and lay, endeavor to inform 
themselves accurately concerning these 
matters and speak out clearly and with 
definiteness upon these subjects, or should 
they rest content with the general expres- 
sion of high moral and ethical principles 
and eschew the advocacy of definite action, 
upon the ground that the church must not 
be drawn into ‘politics’ ?” The churches 
during the War, he continued, were 
charged with the duty of informing people 
as to the principles at stake. Is their duty 
any less with respect to the issues of peace 
to-day? Must they content themselves 
“with the expression of vague and general 
pious sentiments?” Three years ago they 
spoke out on. American -participation in 
the World Court. 
this movement is “wrecked for want of the 
will to remove the slight obstacles to its 
accomplishment?” Shall they not express 
themselves as to the offer of Briand? 


Shall they sit by while 


“This is not the sort of ‘politics’ from 
which the churches should refrain,”. Mr, 
Wickersham declared. “These are ques- 
tions which search and test the practiea- 
bility of our Christian faith.” 


Dr. Lovejoy laid the foundation for his — 


discussion of “Religion in the Social 
Order” by describing that kind of religion 
which, in his opinion, is to endure: 

“Only, I believe, when we regard reli- 
gion as a vital force, a realization on the 
part of the human being of the existence 
and presence of a Higher Being, and a 
determination, if possible, to develop and 
emulate the characteristics of that Being, 
do we find a field of religious expression 
which is not passing, is not narrowing, is 
not withering either by the discoveries of 
science, the advance of human knowledge, 
or by any of the changes that come in 
the development of our newer social order. 
This religion, the presence of a Light 
Within, the flaming desire of the soul to 
burn with the love of a Being idealized— 
that is not passing away.” 

Without attempting to define the social 
order, Dr. Lovejoy indicated its purpose. 
He did this by comparing the statement of 
the Declaration of Independence that man 
is entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” with the analogous words 
of Jesus: “That they might have life and 
have it more abundantly,’ and “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” And Jesus’ longest recorded 
utterance was a catalogue of happinesses, 
the calling those people “blessed” who 
have attained certain characteristics. 
America has not always adhered to the 
declared purposes of the constitutional 
forefathers or of the Founder of Christi- 
anity. But they are the gospel for nun 
heeds to-day. 

And the vast field for this gospel was 
thus sketched by Dr. Lovejoy, whose own 
activities as minister of religion and 
worker for human well-being have been 
so far-reaching : 

“Never has it been so essential as at the 
present time—just because the social order 
becomes. increasingly complex—to teach 
people how to live with one another as 
to-day. The relation of parents to chil- 
dren; the marriage relation; man’s duty 
to his business associates, his competitors, 
his customers, his employees, his ent- 
ployer; our civic obligations; the relation 
of society to the handicapped; the substi- 
tution of creative evolution in social servy- 


ice for the haphazard methods that have 


thus far resulted in the survival of the 
unfit without proceeding far enough to 
make the unfit fit; the problems of inter- 
national relations; the more immediate 
problems of race that up to date make it 
impossible for people to be just even to 
their own neighbors ; the purpose and goal 
of education; the causes and treatment of 
crime ; the social implications of disease,— 
all these and many other relations in life 
offer a field of service to those who would 
promote religion such as no former social 
order in the history of this world has 
offered.” 


The Record of a Great Generation 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot tells the Conference of Unitarian achievements 
(and failures), and gives the chart for future progress 


HE PROLONGED OVATION accorded 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot when he stood be- 
- fore the General Conference at Washing- 
ton to make an address indicated that as 
minister of the Arlington Street Church he 
retains the same place in the esteem of 
the Unitarian constituency that he held 
during his twenty-seven years of service as 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Eliot’s theme was “Charting 
the Course for Religious Pioneers,’ in 
which he summarized some of the ac- 
ecomplishments of the last quarter of a 
century, in the belief that out of those 
experiences might come guiding thoughts 
and principles for the next quarter of a 
century. 


MANIFOLD GROWTH 


“TI cannot help feeling,’ he said, “that 
a bit of study of the chart of human expe- 
rience will discover for us where the light- 
houses are and where the trade winds are 
favorable, where the false lights burn, 
where the reefs and the whirlpools are 
that we must avoid. 

“T cannot but believe that such a brief 
survey will again admonish us to be brave 
and faithful, neither deluded by hope of 
easy victory nor disheartened by the slow- 
ness of our advance. We shall, I am sure, 
discover that ours are still, as they always 
have been, the pioneer virtues and the 
pioneer defects. In spite of obvious ob- 
stacles, your Association has in this last 
quarter-century grown in resources, in 
efficiency of service, in public respect; and 
by the self-sacrifice of many ardent souls 
you have extended your horizon and 
planted your flag in receding territory. 
You have not been daunted by any 
new issues or afraid to take up fresh 
adventures. 

* “The coming generation has a right, I 
submit, to anticipate work not less im- 
portant. But we should reflect that real 
progress implies stability and co-ordination 
4s well as movement. Impatience is rather 
natural in our Fellowship, and it is a 
wholesome sign; but it sometimes leads 
- to a more or less reckless championship of 
movement at whatever cost and in any 
direction. ‘Get there’—that is the slogan 
of so much of the movement of this age, 
without considering, apparently, what we 
are to get when we get there. The guides 
which we should follow should not only 
have a divine restlessness, but a resolute 
hope, discriminating minds of sound judg- 
ment, wisdom and patience. 

' “There is always a subtle danger that 
we may assume that the multiplication of 
our machinery is the same thing as a 
growth in efficiency. We must be sure to 
distinguish between the elaboration of our 
processes and the production of real 
results. 

“We are not trying to upbuild a sect; 
we are trying to diffuse a habit of mind 
and a principle of conduct. What we call 
Unitarianism is not a body of opinion; it 
is a way of life. We seek efficient organi- 
zation in order that we may secure and 
depart for abundant life, and in order 


that we may do more and better work, as 
we say, for the kingdom of God# 

“The special problem of our churches as 
an organization is how to combine indi- 
vidual freedom and collective efficiency, 
administrative efficiency with democratic 
control, the problem of all democracy. Our 
churches must be kept open and safé for 
prophets, and at the same time be prompt 
and effective in collective service. Our 
organization must be strong enough to en- 
able us to marshal all our forces for some 
common purpose and elastic enough to give 
play to local and individual independencies 
in thought and methods. 

“When by your good will I took charge 
twenty-seven years ago of your executive 


_work, what was the American Unitarian 


Association and its organized activity? It 
consisted of a secretary—I was the secre- 
tary—a secretary who did a little of 
everything and nothing well; a treasurer 
who took care of the small investments; 
an assistant secretary who kept the ac- 
counts, edited the year book, and con- 
ducted a modest bureau of ministerial 
supply; a clerk who conducted a little 


book-order business, and one stenographer. 


That was your whole team at that time. 
Now you have a team of forty or fifty 
experienced, able, industrious people all 
the time in your employ. 

“When I went to the Association in 
1898, the total expenditures amounted to 
$62,699 in the year. They now run over 
$600,000 a year. At that time the treasurer 
was responsible for trust funds and real 
estate valued at $515,000. It is over 
$5,000,000 now. I venture to suggest to 
you for a motto: ‘L’audace—toujours 
Vaudace!’ 


MONEY, MINISTERS, MORALE 


“Tf I were to speak of statistics of 
chureh organization, it would be another 
story. We have been almost stationary. 
Twenty-five years ago the weak spot of 
our denomination or organization was in 
the center. This Association was feeble 
and incompetent. We needed a strong 
center if we were to amount to anything. 
It is strong to-day, and we are weak, not 
at the center, but at the circumference. 
The weak spot now is in our parish 
churches, and it is there that the battle of 
religious freedom has really got to be 
fought and won. What did we need to 
make a strong center? We needed money, 
ministers, and morale.” 

The three simple steps toward increas- 
ing bequests were explained by Dr. Eliot. 
The first was the passage by the Board of 
Directors of a resolution requiring the in- 
yestment of bequests. It had therefore 
been the habit of the Association to use 
bequests for operating expenses, which 
resulted in the steady decrease in legacies. 
The testator who writes into his will a 
hequest for an educational or religious 
organization wants to do some perpetual 
rood in the world, and he therefore desires 
that his bequest shall go on and not be 
spent in operating expenditures. That 
was what changed the tide in two years, 


he said. For the five years preceding, 
hardly a single bequest came to the Asso- 
ciation, but in the next ten years 
$2,000,000 was received. 

The principle of collective investment 
was another step. Before that, trust funds 
were separately invested; so that, if any 
particular security lost its value, that 
trust lost value. A security was given by 
the plan of collective investment whereby 
all the funds stand as security for each 
and every one. 

The third thing was the budget system, 
which the Association never had until 1900. 
Before that time, the Association went 
into debt every year, ran over its income, 
and had to spend its endowment to make 
up the deficit in its running expenses; but 
since the budget system was adopted, there 
has never been a debt; a method vital to 
the suecess of this enterprise, Dr. Eliot 
believes. 


ARDOR AND PROPHECY 


“Do not undertake that which you are 
pretty sure you cannot achieve,’ he 
counseled. “Set your standard high, but 
lift. your giving to that standard. Your 
suceessive treasurers and your former 
president take a legitimate satisfaction in 
the fact that they were able year after 
year to guess—for it always was a guess— 
what the churches would give for the sup- 
port of this cause, making it their aim to 
spend every dollar as nearly as possible 
that the people of the churches would give, 
but to come out a little ahead every year. 
That we have done with extraordinary 
accuracy, coming out a few hundred dol- 
lars, a thousand dollars perhaps, ahead 
each year. Those are the three simple 
rules to financial stability and success— 
the investment of bequests, collective in- _ 
vestment of endowments, and the budget 
system. 

“The next thing was to build up the 
number and improve the quality of the 
ministers. The way to mankind is through 
men, and the divine purposes are reached 
not by the mechanical working of God's 
laws but by the co-operative energies of 
his children. The progress and prosperity 
of this cause depends upon the men in the 
ministry who give it their sincere and co- 
operative allegiance.” 

Dr. Eliot described the methods adopted. 
Progress was slow in improvement of the 
training schools, because they were ab- 
solutely independent organizations; but 
finally came the union of the Cambridge 
and Andover theological schools, the re- 
moval of Meadville Theological School to 
Chicago, and the opening of the Pacific 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley. 

After twenty-two years of effort, the 
Association was persuaded to amalgamate 
the Fellowship Committee, which admits 
to our Fellowship ministers trained in 
other traditions. As an independent body, 
this was a liability but now it is efficiently, 
competently, firmly, sympathetically ad- 
ministered, Dr. Eliot stated. The parishes 
were persuaded slowly to increase the 
financial compensation of the ministers. 
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“We have the pleasure of seeing now 


that the Unitarian ministry is the highest- 
paid Christian ministry in the world,” he 
said. “You may think that it is very 
modestly recompensed as it is, but it is 
the highest in the world, proportionately 
speaking. We stand far in advance of all 
the other Christian religions. The rabbis 
of the Reformed Jewish Church receive 
a higher average salary than we do.” 


WIDENING THE HORIZON 


The financial status of the ministry was 
further improved through the action of 
the Sustentation Fund.; ‘and, through the 
establishment of the Ministerial Aid Fund 
and of the Pension Fund, fairly adequate 
provision has been made for the needs of 
our ministers in emergencies and in 
old ‘age. 

“By those five steps I venture to say 
that we improved not only the financial 
status, but the happiness, the sense of 
security, and therefore the efficiency of 
our essential leaders,” Dr. Eliot declared, 
and described the effort to build up the 
morale of the body by developing the his- 
torical sense in the older parishes. The 
argument of honor to their forbears has 
been one of the most potent impulses for 
the perpetuation of the church, he said. 

“Then we tried to widen our horizon,” 
continued Dr. Eliot, explaining that the 
International Congress was organized 
partly because of interest in fellow- 
believers and fellow-workers in other 
countries, but primarily in the hope that 
it might effect a favorable reaction in the 
Unitarian churches. “And it worked,” he 
said. “You were brought into the sense 
of world-consciousness, into the knowledge 
that we are part of a world-wide move- 
ment, and not a little provincial group of 
liberal churches in America.” 

In the same way, he said, an effort has 
been made to broaden fellowship among 
the liberal Christians in America, seeking 
the development of the principle of unity 
in diversity and of diversity in unity, mak- 
ing unity not a matter of conquest, but of 
concord. 

Dr. Eliot referred to the wholesome 
tendency in the Unitarian body for the 
improvement of its facilities, the improve- 
ment in forms of church architecture, in 
forms of worship, in orders of musical 
service, in equipment and staff; and to the 
tremendous change that has come over 
the principle and habits of religious edu- 
eation, which are no longer Bible-centered, 
but child-centered. 

“Long ago, of course, we escaped from 
the interpretation of religion as a creed,” 
Dr. Eliot continued. “Gradually the great 
Christian bodies are coming to see the 
wisdom of our method in that respect. But 
all churches, and sometimes even our 
own, are handicapped by the notion that 
righteousness is nothing more than the 
keeping of certain old negative ‘command- 
ments. We are now trying to make the 
belief practical in the life of our people, 
young people particularly, that the strength 
of -religion-is mot in what it prohibits, 
but in what it affirms. To mé always the 
great:commandments are not those that 
begin ‘Thou: shait ‘not’; they are those that 
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Goodness, to my mind, 
is not keeping out of things; it is getting 
into things and transforming them.” Dr. 
Eliot pointed out how Unitarians have ap- 
plied their religion to life, and said that 
the influence of this body of churches in 
the promotion of justice, peace, inter- 
national good will, was never more potent 
than now. 

“In my mind, our primary, distinctive 
mission is always in the content of our 
spiritual affirmation; not in our negation ; 
not in what we are trying to destroy or 
to pull down. It is ours to declare the 
unmediated vision of a God that works 
and lives to-day. Our primary preroga- 
tive, to my mind, is the affirmation of the 
life of God in the souls of men; nothing 
else than that,” he asserted. 

Dr. Eliot explained what he believes to 


begin ‘Thou shalt.’ 
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be the real significance of the Association’s 
accomplishments. Means and methods of 
religious education are improved, that the’ 


children may know that God reigns and. | 


that faith, hope, and love are real influ- 
ences in human society. Faith is applied 
in good works, that the kingdom of God 
may come more quickly. Happy relations 
with other Christians are multiplied, that 
by multiplicities of approach and diversity 
of method, God may be glorified. 

“What we need above all, my friends, 
is the spiritual power which will drive us 
out of our sterile individualism and our 
small views of great things into effective 
efficiency. I am much more concerned 
that we should develop spiritual ardor 
and prophetic forces than that we should 
upbuild great endowments and splendid 
eqifipment.” 


Resolved! 


Human interest and spiritual light of the Conference 
seen in the quality and scope 
of its actions 


WHERE THE NEXT CONFERENCE? 


NSISTENT INVITATIONS to _ the 

American Unitarian Association for its 
General Conference in 1929 appeared 
among the business resolutions presented 
at the General Conference in Washington. 
These were spoken to from the floor, and 
the specific advantages of Chicago and 
Salem, Mass., as meeting places, were ably 
set forth by Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chi- 
cago and Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
the proponents of the resolutions. Two 
other invitations have been received al- 
ready—from Denver and Detroit—and the 
whole matter of meeting place was left 
with the General Conference Committee, 
as on previous occasions. Dr. Reese pre- 
sented the following: ° 


Resolved, That the session of 1927 be held 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Billings’ word for Salem: 

The First Church in Salem renews at this 
time the invitation given two years ago in 
Cleveland. The next Biennial Conference will 
meet in 1929, the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the gathering of this church. We invite 
the Association to join in the celebration by 
holding its meeting in Salem. 


NEW SERVICES OF WORSHIP 


The interest aroused by the group con- 
ferences, which were an experiment this 
year and were, for the most part, so large 
that the rooms assigned to ,them could 
hardly contain the numbers, was reflected 
in several resolutions which found their 
way to the business committee. One of 
these, which crystallized the sentiment of 
the group conference on services of wor- 
ship, asked that the need for a new servy- 
ice book, to meet the varied requirements 
of the entire Fellowship, be presented 
before the directors of the Association by 
a committee of three. This resolution, 
which was adopted, came before the 
Board meeting held in Washington ‘on 


Thursday, and was referred to the next 
Board meeting. The committee, which 
consisted of Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, and Edward P. 
Furber, was represented by Dr. Lathrop 
as spokesman in laying the matter before 
the Board. The resolution reads: 


WHEREAS there is a widespread conviction 
concerning the inadequacy of our present ger- 
vices of worship; and wHmRmAS there is a deep 
feeling of need for more comprehensive orders 
of worship that will express the varied aspira- 
tions of our Fellowship; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That this Confer- 
ence, while gratefully recognizing the work 
accomplished by previous and present com- 
mittees, recommends earnestly that the Ameri-, 
can Unitarian Association take over this task, 
which is too great for any voluntary committee, 
and make this work one of its immediate and 
major activities. 

Be it Further Resolved, That this Confer- 
ence appoint a committee of three to lay this 
recommendation in person before the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


Great enthusiasm for a big, businesslike 
campaign of publicity and advertising for 
the denomination, reported back from the 
group conference on Unitarian Publica- 
tions, which was presided over by Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach and addressed by 
Charles F. Dowd of Toledo, Ohio, resulted 
in the recommendation that a commission 
be created to study the subject, making 
a first report at the next May Meetings. 
The text of the resolution was: 


Be it Resolved, That this group present. to 
the Conference the following resolution: | 

Be it Resolved, That the Conference recom- 
mend to the president and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the desira- 
bility of a 
advertising, and publicity, commensurate: with 
our opportunities and. challenges of the hour ; 
said policy or survey thereof to, include. at 
least the next five years. 


larger policy of publications, 


~ 
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_ That all avenues of publicity be studied with 
a view to their availability for our purposes. 
That this commission report its preliminary 
findings to the American Unitarian Association 
_in Boston May Meetings, 1928. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS 


Me congratulatory message was sent to 
the Universalist General Convention, 
meeting the following week in Hartford, 
to be conveyed by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
of the Universalist Church in Washington, 
with gratitude for his own gracious greet- 
ing to the General Conference. The reso- 
lution follows: 


Resolved, That we, members of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, assembled in con- 
ference at Washington, D.C., receive with 
appreciation the greetings from the’ Universa- 
list General Convention brought by Dr. F'red- 
eric W. Perkins, and express to Dr. Perkins 
our gratitude for his presence and address; 

(2) That we encourage the Commission on 
Comity between the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian fellowships, already established and at 
work, to continue its activities in the spirit 
of the ideal so well voiced by Dr. Perkins; and 

(3) That, furthermore, we ask Dr. Perkins 
to convey to the members of the Universalist- 
Congregational Commission our congratulations 
on the progress being made toward a closer 
co-operation, on a basis of spiritual freedom, 
between the denominations they represent. We 
rejoice in the news of that progress, which is 
most heartening to all followers of the ideal 
of inclusive and undogmatic religious fellowship. 


ENDORSING M. BRIAND 


The international mind of the Fellow- 
ship as a whole became vocal several times 
during the Conference, not only in the 
masterly address of former Attorney Gen- 
eral George W. Wickersham on “The 
Church and International Relations,” but 
at various times, and two resolutions 
adopted were emphatically endorsed. A 
strong committee will take these resolu- 
tions in person to President Coolidge. The 
committee was not named, after it was 
apparent that Chief Justice Taft, in his 
judicial position, could not be asked to 
express an opinion on the subjects of the 
resolutions, but was left to be done with 
thoughtful consideration. The two resolu- 
tions adopted were: 


Resolved: That the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association assembled in 
Washington, October 11, respectfully requests 
the President of the United States to take such 
steps as may be necessary to carry out the 
suggestion of M. Briand concerning a treaty 
between the United States and France which 
will make war as a means of settling disputes 
between these two countries forever impossible, 
such action on the part of the United States 
being a first step in the effort to establish 
such tréaty relations with the other nations of 
the earth. © 

Resolved: That it is the sense of this Con- 
ference that the United States should become 
a. member of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 


FRIENDS OF LABOR 


The friendliness of the body toward the 
American Federation of Labor, which held 
its convention at the time of the General 
Conference, was expressed in the following 
resolution :'— : 
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The Biennial American Unitarian Confer- 
ence, representing both laity and ministers of 
the church, now assembled at Washington, 
sends its greetings to the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor and wishes them 
success in their deliberations, 


UNITARIAN HOME 


A resolution introduced by Mrs. George 
A. Ricker of Washington, recommending 
the establishing of a national Unitarian 
home, was adopted after general discus- 
sion which was nearly unanimous on the 
side of the need of such a place. All Souls 
Church has a snug little nest egg toward 
a home which has been a local project in 
Washington, and there are several other 
available funds which, it is believed, would 
be turned in toward a national enterprise, 
if it should be undertaken. Mrs. Ricker 
represented the Social Relations Commit- 
tee of the Washington church in the pres- 
entation of the resolution, which follows: 


Wuernas the Unitarian Church has not as 
yet provided a home for its aged, needy, or 
lonely men and women members, and believes 
that such a home is both advisable and 
necessary, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved by this Conference 
that the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian Assocation be requested 
to confer at an early date with the Board of 
Trustees of All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., 
and all others in the denomination who may 
be interested in the establishment of a National 
Unitarian Home, to the end that funds may be 
secured and plans formulated as soon as 
possible. 


A CONFERENCE SERMON 


While general satisfaction with the Con- 
ference program was apparent, some of the 
delegates felt that it would be better to 
have the annual Conference sermon at the 
next Conference, for the reason that many 
are not able to hear the annual sermon 
delivered on the Sunday preceding the 
business sessions of Anniversary Week, 
and the General Conference provides the 
only opportunity for them to hear ser- 
mons by leading ministers of the Fellow- 
ship: The following resolution, introduced 
by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, was unanimously 
endorsed : 


Resolved: That the time-honored custom of 
including in the Conference program a service 
of worship, with a Conference sermon, be re- 
stored at the next session of the General 
Conference, 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young People’s Sunday in February was 
approved in the following: 


WuHerRmAS we believe the established practice 
of observing one Sunday in the church year 
as Young People’s Sunday to be a source of 
inspiration and benefit to our churches, 

Be it. Resolved, That we urge our several 
churches to observe February 5, 1928, as Young 
People’s Sunday, and to request young people 
to take part in the service of worship, and 
wherever practicable to occupy the pulpit on 
that day. 


Further emphasis on the need of con- 
centrating denominational efforts in places 
where young people are assembled is con- 
tained in this resolution : 
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Resolved: That this Convention recommends 
to the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association that they give most serious con- 
sideration to possibilities of extending the 
scope of the Association’s college center work 
so as regularly to include other forms of ac- 
tivity, in addition to contributing toward the 
salaries of certain ministers; and that the 
directors consider the question of devoting a 
larger portion of the Association’s income to 
such work before the detailed items of the 
budget for 1928-29 are voted. 


After the vivid pictures of the Inter- 
national Congress drawn during the Con- 
ference by Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, and 
Mrs. Charles B®. St. John, a resolution of 
congratulations to those responsible for its 
success came most sincerely in this form: 


PRAGUHL DELEGATES 


Resolved: That the American Unitarian 
Association, in conference assembled at Wash- 
ington, D.C., has received with gratification 
the reports of its representatives and delegates 
to the International Conference held in Sep- 
tember at Prague, and tenders to the officers, 
delegates, and members of that Conference 
their congratulations upon the results and 
benefits of their joint labors at Prague. 

This Conference also learns with satisfac- 
tion of the conspicuous part in the Conference 
at Prague taken by the bishop, officers, and 
people of the National Church of Czecho- 
slovakia, hopes for their continued co-opera- 
tion with the American Unitarian Association 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in efforts for freedom of thought and 
action in the Christian religion, and tenders 
to the National Church of Czechoslovakia its 
aid, sympathy, and co-operation in upholding 
the principles of religious liberty. 

This Conference extends to Dr. Norbert F. 
Capek and Mrs. Capek its warm appreciation 
of their success and its continued support for 
their work in Prague. 

The Conference ventures to hope that the 
inspiration and teachings of Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
may early lead promising youths of their 
church to choose the ministry for a calling, 
whereby the work in Czechoslovakia may be 
broadened and assured for the future; and to 
promote such a result promises support to aid 
in the education of such young men for the 
chureh at the University in Kluj, or at the 
Unitarian seminaries of England or America, 


NEAR EAST 


The endorsement of the Near East Re- 
lief work of the Association was con- 
tinued, and the following were named 
on the Unitarian Advisory Committee: 
Chester A. Drummond, Newton, Mass.; 
Hon. Augustus Loring, Boston (State 
Chairman for Near Hast Relief); Mr. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, Boston (Director De- 
partment of Religious Education, Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association); Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D., King’s Chapel 
House, Boston; Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
San Jose, Calif.; Dr. George L. Parker, 
Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. HE. K. Waterbury, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (representing the Women’s 
Alliance). 

The resolution of endorsement reads, 
in part: 

That the American Unitarian Association 
renew its endorsement of the excellent work 
America is doing through Near East Relief in 
behalf of the orphans. 

That we ask our pastors, superintendents, 
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and other officials to continue their activities 
in this cause. 


CONGRATULATH MEADVILLE 


Congratulations to Meadville School, 
and thanks to All Souls Chureh for its 
hospitality, concluded the resolutions 
adopted. These were: e 


Resolved: That we congratulate the Mead- 
ville Theological School on its greatly enlarged 
opportunity for usefulness in its new location 
in Chicago, and that in’ grateful recognition 
of the incomparable service it has rendered in 
training ministers for our churches for cighty- 
three years, we pledge to the:School our ap- 
proyal in its efforts to secure money for its 
new building and the necessary increase in its 
endowment. 


TO THE HOSTS, THANKS 


Resolved: That we, the delegates constitut- 
ing the Second Biennial General Conference of 
the American Unitarian Association desire to 
extend our thanks to the minister and to the 
members of the All Souls Church of Washington 
for the many kindnesses and generous hospi- 
tality extended to us on this occasion; and 
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further to express our appreciation of this 
opportunity to gather here, at the first oppor- 
tunity since its dedication, in this church at 
the National Capital, in the erection of which 
all Unitarians were privileged to assist, a 
chureh hallowed by many precious memories 
and associations appropriately marked—all of 
which has made us feel much at home, 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE FOR 1929 


The General Conference Committee for 
1929, elected at the final session of the 
General Conference in Washington includes 
Charles 8. Bolster, Boston, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Miss Louise Brown, Framingham, 
Mass., treasurer of the General Alliance; 
George G. Davis, Waltham, Mass., execu- 
tive secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association; Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Chicago, 
Tll., secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., 
Hingham, Mass., mission preacher of the 
Unitarian Laymén’s League. The commit- 
tee will select its own chairman. 


All Schooling Makes Character 


Dr. Ballou of Washington on training for citizenship 
and Mr. Richardson on keeping children’s 
minds out of tangle 


HE Unitarian Sunday School- Society 

drew upon Washington’s educational 
department for the main speaker at its 
annual fall meeting held in All Souls 
Church, Washington, the morning of Oc- 
tober 11, prior to the opening of the Gen- 
eral Conference. This was Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools. Rey. 
George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, Ohio, 
president of the Society, presided, and 
there was animated discussion of some of 
the points brought out by the speakers. 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
described the church school in his church, 
a plan which has been worked out with 
notable success. 

“You can’t expect children to worship 
in the midst of ugliness, in a basement 
surrounded by kitchen chairs,” he said. 
He does not defeat the effort to create an 
atmosphere of worship by haying a bell 
to assemble the school, but makes use of 
good music by a professional musician. 
An illustrated pamphlet containing serv- 
ices of worship, the curriculum, and other 
data about the school has been published 
by the Cleveland society. 

Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, 
N.Y., who, according to his own statement, 
studies the Bible because he finds it in- 
tensely interesting, and for no other rea- 
son, discussed “Bible Teaching in Our 
Unitarian Church Schools.” Food for 
thought was contained in his assertion 
that liberals and Fundamentalists are 
moved by the same passion in studying 
the Bible—the evangelistic urge to convert 
somebody. He characterized St. Paul as 
one of the greatest liberal leaders the 
world has ever known who has no equal 
as a man of noble and heroic adventure. 
The gospel and epistles of John he called 
the greatest of all mystical literature, 


beside which all others seem tawdry. 

Mr. Richardson analyzed other parts of 
the Bible, naming Job as among the six 
great poetic books of literature, and re- 
ferring to the two Samuels as about the 
first historical novel ever written. Poems 
abound in the narrative and prophetic 
books, he said, and the Psalms are upon 
a pinnacle. Some parts of the Bible are 
not even literature, he declared, citing as 
instances the last part of Exodus, the book 
of Leviticus, a large part of Chronicles, 
and parts of Ezekiel and Revelation; but 
most of it ranks with the great creative 
literature of the world. It abounds with 
myths and stories which rank with the 
best work of the Greeks, and should be 
read as are Homer and Herodotus. The 
account of the witch of Endor he pro- 
nounced the best story of the supernatural 
ever written. 

“Few books are as timeless as most of 
the Bible is,” Mr. Richardson said. It is 
as apt now as the day it was written, and 
will be as apt four thousand years hence. 
We must set pupils right on its myths and 
legends. They have been told they are not 
historical. These stories are historical. 
They are invaluable records of the human 
mind. 

“But religion can’t advance until we 


make a clean break with the idea of the. 


Bible as the word of God,” he emphasized. 
“Children will suffer if they get their 
minds entangled with that idea.” 

Mr. Parker presented an address as 
president, and Waitstill H. Sharp dis- 
cussed the Beacon Course and views of 
religious education which Dr. Ballou’s ad- 
dress suggested. 

The increasing need of educating for 
citizenship because of the multiplication 
of responsibilities which the present day 
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lays on the individual, was the heart of 
what Dr. Ballou had to say. Discussion i 
of his address was opened by Rev. Lymai 
V. Rutledge. 

The subject of Dr. Ballou’s address was 
“Citizenship Training in the Chureh 
School.” “Training for citizenship in a 
democracy,” he said “is one of the para- 
mount privileges and duties of the home, 
the school, and the church. Working to- 
gether intelligently, the home, the school, 
and the church may each make its special 
contribution. 

“Citizenship in a democracy is a great 
privilege. Since its foundation, the United 
States has been a haven for the peoples 
of the world who have left various coun- 
tries to escape the burden of monarchical 
and bureaucratic forms of government. 
Citizenship in a democracy places great 
responsibility upon the individual citizen. 
Government in our democracy rests upon 
the consent of the governed. The ballot 
is the means by which citizens determine 
in general the kind of government which 
they desire. The individual should vote 
intelligently. 

“To be an intelligent citizen in a democ- 
racy, each individual must be familiar 
with the development of democratic insti- 
tutions. Democracy in America is con- 
stantly undergoing changes. In the be- 
ginning of our history, government was 
largely carried on through the town meet- 
ing, made up of all the citizens of the 
community. This represents the highest 
type of pure democracy. With the increase 
of our population, we have become a rep- 
resentative democracy. The complexities 
of our elections demand a higher degree 
of intelligence on the part of citizens than 
is required in any other form of govern- 
ment. 

“The home is the foundation of civilized 
society. The home is responsible for 
bringing children into the world. It is re- 
sponsible for the informal instruction and 
training which the: children receive, and 
for religious instruction up to the time 
they attend a chureh school. 

“Public school provides formal instruc- 
tion and training for young people. The 
State insists that all of its future citizens 
shall receive that minimum amount of 
education that is deemed necessary for 
discharging the duties of citizenship. The 
public school has always recognized 
the necessity of preserving and transmit- 
ting from one generation to the next the 
accumulated knowledge and experiences of 
the race. Pupils study textbooks on his- 
tory, literature, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science. The schools are con- 
cerned with teaching pupils to do things us 
well as to know something. They provide 
elementary instruction in the manual arts 
for\boys and in household arts for girls. 
The public school is also vitally concerned 
in character training. To teach boys and 
girls to act properly in the home, in the 
school, and in the community is the aim 
of all worthy education. The intelligence 
to think straight, the ability to do effec- 
tively some part of the world’s work, and 
habits of right conduct are the great 
products of true education. ; 
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Preparing for Church Year 
at New York Headquarters 


The work of the New York office of the 
Association, and of the churches in the 
vicinity of New York City, is opening up 
well, reports Rey. Walter Reid Hmunt, 
D.D., field secretary, who has resumed 
his duties again after a protracted illness. 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, D.D., recently 
added to the Association’s staff of field 
secretaries, will work from the New York 
office for the present. 

Dr. Hunt was present at the final meet- 
ing of the Survey Commission at Lenox, 
Mass., during the sessions of the Lay- 
men’s League. Dr. Hunt has served as 
secretary of the Commission. He has 
been present at an important meeting of 
the church in Passaic, N.J., and was at 
the General Conference in Washington, 
where he attended a meeting of the joint 
committee on work with students. 

October 18 he attended the installation 
of Rev. Harvey Loy as minister of the 
Rutherford, N.J., church, and on October 
23 he participated in the meeting at 
which the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the church in Brighton, 
Staten Island, was celebrated. 

The office staff has been busy preparing 
notices and announcements of the open- 
ing of the various churches and the mect- 
ings they are holding. 

A new circular has been printed, con- 
taining a directory of the churches in the 
Metropolitan Conference and their minis- 
ters, a brief announcement of New York 
Headquarters, and information about the 
New York League of Unitarian Women. 
This circular was financed in part by the 
New York League, and was used at the 
Unitarian women’s booth in the Women’s 
Art and Industrial Exhibit at Hotel Astor 
the. first week in October, the only reli- 
gious booth at the exhibit. 

* The churches in the district have been 
‘cireularized for a list of their church offi- 
cers, to be filed at the New York office 
in order to keep in closer touch with them. 


Mourne, Iru.—A series of ten sermons 
on psychology is attracting good congrega- 
tions to the First Unitarian church this 
autumn. The proportion of young people 
is notable, also the even level of attend- 
ance. The average of last October, has 
been exceeded by twenty or more. Several 
contacts have been made which promise 
to be permanent. 


Among the Virile Icelandic Churches; 
Dr. Patterson in the Great Northwest 


After attending the General Conference 
in Washington, Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D.D., field secretary, went to Lynchburg, 
Va., to assist in the installation of Rev. 
John C. Petrie, whom the delegates at 
Washington had an opportunity to hear 
in the opening prayer at the General Con- 
ference, as minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh. Dr. Patterson’s Sundays through 
the late summer and early fall have been 
filled with appointments, almost without 
exception. In August he preached at Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; at Peterborough, N.H., 
where he was at one time the minister ; 
and at King’s Chapel in Boston. Twice 
in September he filled the pulpit at Con- 
cord, Mass., and preached the last Sunday 
in the month at Waterville, Me. 

His longest trip thus far, this fall, has 
been his visit in September to the Ice- 
landic churches, to which brief reference 
has been made in THE REGISTER. , 

In Virginia, Minn., he conferred with 
the church officials. Rev. Milma Lappala, 
who has ministered to the churches in 
Virginia and Angora, Minn., for several 
years, has been asked to go to New York, 
which is recognized as the center of the 
Finnish movement to America. While her 
church is reluctant to have her go, the 
officials realize that Minnesota is on the 
outskirts of the Finnish movement, and 
the place to make her work count is in 
a larger center, where immigrants may 
come under her influence before they 
scatter to other places. Mrs. Lappala is 
to go to New York for January and Febru- 
ary, to study the situation. She is the 
only Finnish minister in Unitarian ranks, 
and her influence as a woman and a 
preacher has been a remarkable one. 

Dr. Patterson’s visit to Virginia was so 
timed that he had an opportunity to at- 
tend a big Finnish picnic. 

While Dr. Patterson had headquarters 
at Winnipeg, he made long trips froin 
there. On one he traveled 400 miles west 
to Wynyard, where he preached and bap- 
tized three chiidren, whose father and 
mother had been baptized by Dr. Franklin 
CG. Southworth when he was field secre- 
tary. Wynyard he described as a little 
town in a sea of golden wheat, covering 
thousands of acres. Yet, in spite of the 
harvest time, the church was well filled. 
Kandahar and Mozart were also visited 
at this time. 

In Winnipeg, with its population of 
over 300,000 people, there are two Unita- 
rian churches: the Federated Icelandic 
Church and All Souls, the former a union 
of ‘the old Unitarian church and a liberal 
Lutheran group. A very near problem, 
which must be grappled with soon, is the 
introduction of English services in the 
Federated Icelandic Church. A bilingual 
ministry is not looked upon with favor as 
a thing which would prove successful, yet 
the second generation of Icelandic people 
is just coming along and needs the Eng- 


lish service. An assistant minister who 
speaks English is the solution which Dr. 
Patterson thinks is probable. Dr. Patter- 
son conferred with the directors of the 
Icelandic Conference after his visit to 
Wynyard. 

A dinner for visiting ministers was 
served at Arborg, and was attended by 
a dozen guests, among whom the ministers 
were Dr. Patterson, Rev. Rognyaldur 
Petursson, Rey, Fridrik A. Fridriksson, 
and Rey. Ragnar EB. Kyaran. A _ public 
meeting in the town hall began at 10 
o’clock in the evening, and Dr. Patterson 
was introduced at 11.15 o’clock. Refresh- 
ments were served, followed by dancing. 
In this section, Dr. Patterson states, 
little attention is paid to day and night. 
Work in the wheatfields is continued until 
dark, and the evening’s shopping takes so 
long that meetings must begin late. At 
Arborg, a lot for a church has been pur- 
chased, and work is going on, much of the 
labor being contributed under the super- 
vision of a superintendent. The plans are 
for a church to seat 250, 


At Riverton, Manitoba, a lot has been 
offered for a church by Mr. Segurdsson, 
who is a member of the parish board, 
and the mainstay of the church school, 
which is of good size. This lot will be 
turned over when the society is ready to 
build. The local feeling is that they must 
build, and that they cannot continue in- 
definitely without a church home. 

Dr. Patterson found a good little group 
at Arnes, Manitoba. Rey. Thorgeir Jonsson 
has been there less than a year, coming 
newly out of Iceland, but he is getting a 
good hold of the situation. 

A gratifying condition in Winnipeg lay 
in the fact that Rev. N. G. Smith, prin- 
cipal of one of the collegiate high schools 
in Winnipeg and formerly head of Wesley 
College, had offered his services, gratis, to 
All Souls Chureh. When the Fundamen- 
talist agitation reached Winnipeg and the 
question of teaching evolution came up at 
Wesley College, Professor Smith was in- 
volved in a situation which caused his 
withdrawal. His offer to All Souls was 
made because he felt that liberal Chris- 
tianity with a scientific approach should 
have a hearing in Winnipeg. Dr. Patter- 
son is convinced that, with proper local co- 
operation, All Souls has a large opportun- 
ity in the city under his ministry. 

At Mountain, there is a desire to or- 
ganize a church. The young eighteen- 
year-old son of a former citizen of the 
town died and was brought there for 
funeral services. Rev. Mr. Petursson was 
called upon to officiate. The trustees of 
the Union Church, which was controlled 
by the Lutherans, granted permission, but 
the minister objected, and the boy’s body 
was taken to the town house, where the 
services were held. This created unfavor- 
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able comment, and has precipitated the 
movement for a liberal church. 

Rev. Gudmundur Arnason of Oak Point, 
Manitoba, is supplying for Rev. A. HB. 
Kristjansson during the latter’s leave of 
absence. Oak Point, Dr. Patterson said, 
is a fishing village at one end of the cir- 
euit about Lake Manitoba, where there 
are few roads and chiefly prairie trails. 
Mary Hull, and other points on the 
frontiers of liberalism, were on Dr. Pat- 
terson’s itinerary on this trip. 


Mr. Blake is Making Friends 
in His Pacific Coast Area 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake of San Fran- 
cisco, upon whose shoulders has fallen the 
mantle of Pacific Coast field secretary, 
worn for the past six years by Carl B. 
Wetherell, began early in the church year 
to make friends with his constituency in 
his new official position. In September 
alone he covered over 2,300 miles. He had 
visited the San Francisco Bay churches 
and went on to San Jose, where, he re- 
ports, Dr. William I. Lawrance is doing 
one of the most remarkable pieces of work 
on the Coast. Through the influence of 
Dr. Lawrance, the interior of the church 
has been transformed at an expense of 
some $6,000, all of which has been paid, 
with no debts left over. One has to know 
the place to appreciate what this has 
meant to the church, Mr. Blake states. In 
San Jose he spoke at a joint meeting of 
the laymen and the people of the church, 
using as his theme, “The Liberal Church 
of the Future.’ At Santa Barbara he 
preached for Dr. Lewis C. Carson, and 
visited some of the members of the parish. 

The dedication of the new church at 
Los Angeles was the occasion for a trip 
to the churches of Southern California. 
He visited Hollywood, where Rey. T. C. 
Abel is doing a good piece of work, and 
went to Pasadena, where he found an un- 
usually fine spirit prevailing in the church 
and an exceptionally large and well- 
organized Sunday-school. 

Mr. Blake went to Long Beach, which 
has just called Rey. Thomas P. Barnes of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and to the new 
Santa Monica church, where Rey. James 
W. MacDonald begins a pastorate Novem- 
ber 1, making stops with the churches of 
Redlands, Pomona, and Santa Ana. 

Mr. Blake left San Francisco, October 2, 
for the East, stopping in Washington for 
the General Conference. 

While in Boston, Mr. Blake was the 
speaker at Newton Center and Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., before the 
Y. P. R. U. He returned to California to 
be present at the meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California, October 
22, in San Jose. He then proceeded north, 
to Victoria, Vancouver, Seattle, Spokane, 
Portland, Bugene, Salem, and Edmonton, 
in Alberta, a journey of several thousands 
of miles. 

November 6, he will take part in the 
ordination and installation at the Univer- 
sity QOhurech, Seattle, of Miss Dorothy 
Dyar, who is one of the ministers pro- 
duced by the Berkeley church, out of 
which Mr. Blake came. 
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Mr. Blake’s eagerness for the high ad- 
venture is, perhaps, an inheritance, for 
his younger brother has the Navy Cross 
of the United States, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the croix de guerre with 
palms, and the Order of the Crown from 


Belgium, all for gallantry in action at 
Belleau Wood. 


Dr. Dexter’s Journeys 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, has been 
meeting a full schedule of appointments 
since the opening of the church year, and 
his program seems to show no signs of 
a letting-up as the season advances. Oc- 
tober 5 he returned from a fortnight spent 
at State conferences in the Middle West, 
and in visiting individual churches and 
university centers. 

At the Minnesota Conference, held in 
Underwood, he was present September 21 
and 22, making three addresses the second 
day. At a Laymen’s League luncheon he 
commended the members for their work 
in combating the anti-evolution bill which 
came before the State legislature. In the 
evening he made an address before the 
Conference on the “Social Obligation of 
Liberal Religion,” following a round-table 
conference which he led in the afternoon. 

September 23, Dr. Dexter spent with 
Rey. Frederick M. Hliot in St. Paul, and 
the next day visited the social agencies 
and university departments in Minneapo- 
lis which are interested in international 
relations and sociology. Sunday after- 
noon he addressed about seventy young 
people in Rev. John H. Dietrich’s new 
parish house, on the subject of the “Aims 
of the Department of Social Relations.” 
He was a member of one of Dr. Diet- 
rich’s characteristically big congregations 
at the morning service. 

Dr. Dexter remained three days at the 
Iowa Conference at Davenport, making 
an address and taking part in a number 
of private conferences. At a Laymen’s 
League luncheon the same day, September 
28, he discussed “Our International Rela- 
tions.” 

September 30 and October 1 were spent 
in Chicago, in conference with Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, 
Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, and men in various 
departments of the University of Chicago. 

October 24, Dr. Dexter was in attend- 
ance at the “Family Life in America To- 
day” Conference in Buffalo, which marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of family social 
work. 

Sunday, October 9, he spoke in Caribou, 
Me., before the conference of the Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, which includes 
both Unitarians and Universalists. 

Dr. Dexter’s next engagement was the 
General Conference in Washington, where 
he held a special group conference on. the 
subject of Social Relations. Returning 
from Washington, he spent four days in 
New York and vicinity, in conference 
with the Federal Council of Churches and 
other groups and individuals. Sunday, 
October 16, he spoke in the morning at 
the Unitarian church in Plainfield, N.J., 
and in the evening at Flushing, N.Y. He 
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was the speaker October 17 at the luncheon 
meeting of the Metropolitan Association 


of Unitarian Ministers, New York, on’ 


“The Unitarian Minister and the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations.” 

Dr. Dexter addressed the Laymen’s 
League of Waltham, Mass., October 20, 
and will close the month with an address 
at the Worcester Conference to be held 
October 27 in Uxbridge, Mass., and a talk 
at the church in Stow, Mass., Sunday, 
October 30. 


Dr. Snow in the Field ° 


On the Sunday prior to the General 
Conference in Washington, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, D.D., went to Toledo, Ohio, to 
preach the installation sermon at the ser- 
vice formally inducting Rey. George Law- 
rence Parker into his new pastorate. The 
following day he spoke before the Michi- 
gan Conference at Toledo. 

Dr. Snow spent three days of the Gen- 
eral Conference in Washington, D.C., 
October 11 to 13, and left Washington to 
fill several appointments for the .remain- 
der of the month. Friday, October 14, he 
addressed a student assembly at Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville, Tenn. Sun- 
day he preached in the Unitarian Church 
in Nashville, and later made an address 
at George Peabody Teachers’ College. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 17 to 19, he spent at Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, Tenn., returning East to 
address the Universalist General Conven- 
tion in Hartford, Conn., October 21, on 
“The Outlook for a Progressive Church.” 

Sunday, October 23, Dr. Snow preached 
the sermon at the Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island, and spoke at the seventy- 
fifth Anniversary observance. Thursday, 
October 27, he addressed the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, of which he ‘was 


formerly a member, at its annual meeting 
in Nashua. 


All Schooling Makes Character 


(Continued from page 844) 


“Tt is the function of the church and the 
church school to provide religious instruc- 
tion, the basis of all moral conduct. When 
the public school has done all, it remains 
for the church to supplement that training 
by efficient religious instruction in the 
fundamental principles of conduct which 
are concisely summarized in the Golden 
Rule. The individual wills to use his in- 
tellectual ability with proper respect for 
the. rights of others in his social contacts 
in the home, the school, the community, 
the State, and the Nation. It is the func- 
tion*‘of the church school to lay the foun- 
dations of right conduct. It takes the com- 
bined efforts of the home, the school, and 
the church to provide instruction and 
training in the seven cardinal principles 
of education which were recently described 
as ‘sound health; worthy home member- 
ship; mastery of the tools, technics, and 


spirit of learning; faithful citizenship; 


vocational effectiveness; wise use of lei- 
sure; ethical character.’ ” 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
| Mrs. Caronine S. AtHerton, President 


Miss Bertua Lanemaip, Secretary 
Miss Loutsr Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in November 


November 38, 10.30 a.m., Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

November 4, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


November 7, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. Presiding officer, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees. Subject, “Duties of Branch Of- 
ficers.”’ 


November 18, 11 a.m., Post-Office Mis- 
sion Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


September Board Meeting 


Resignations. Mrs. U. O. B. Wingate, 
director for Wisconsin, and Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild, director for Massachusetts. 

Nominations. Miss Margaret Warren, 
Dedham, Mass., a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

New Service Books presented by Mrs. 


Hood, chairman of the Committee. 
Votrp: That the cost be 10 cents each, 
$1 per dozen. 


New Manual presented by Miss Green- 
wood. ‘These have been mailed from the 
authorized list. Please report to the office 
any failure of receipt. Purchasing price, 
50 cents. , ; 


New York League Exhibit 


It was reported at the October Alliance 
Board Meeting in Washington that the 
Unitarian Women’s Exhibit in the Ball 
Room of the Hotel Astor in New York 
City was a marked success. An endeavor 
was made this year to make the exhibit 
(which, by the way, was the only religious 
exhibit) present a more churchly appear- 
ance, and to that end a beautiful picture, 
“Among the Lowly,’ was hung at the 

‘back of the booth. Near it pulpit chairs 
and candlesticks were placed, and at 
either end of the booth were Wayside 
Pulpit Bulletins. The idea of the chair- 
man in charge was to emphasize the de- 
velopment of the religious life within, and 
the wording upon one of the Wayside Pul- 
pits was “The inner life is found anew by 
those who lead the quiet life.” As in 
the past five years, much literature was 
distributed, new names received, and in- 
teresting contacts made. As usual, no 
interviews were sought, but interested 
questioners were cordially greeted and 
encouraged to discuss religious matters. 
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Make Five Per Cent. Increase in Enthusiasm 


First Aim of Alliance, Says Mrs. C. S. Atherton 


The General Alliance Luncheon on 
Wednesday, October 12,-of General Con- 
ference Week in Washington, D.C., proved 
one of the most enthusiastic gatherings of 
the whole period. Alliance members as- 
sembled 320 strong, and were representa- 
tive of 22 States, including Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Montana, besides the District 
of Columbia. By a showing of hands and 
hearty applause, they voted a loving greet- 
ing to the rest of the 25,122 members, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Florida to British Columbia. 

Miss Louise Brown of Framingham, 
Mass., General Alliance treasurer, was 
toastmistress, and those who took part 
in the program were Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Charles 
BE. St. John, Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Mrs. Whitman 
Cross, and Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor. 
Miss Lowell brought greetings from the 
Whit-week meetings in London last spring, 
and Miss MacGregor spoke briefly on the 
place the Y. P. R. U. fills in the church, 
filling the gap between the church school 
and the Alliance. Mrs. Churchill talked of 
the Swansboro School which she was to 
visit after the Washington meetings. 

Mrs. Whitman Cross, of All Souls 
Church, welcomed the Alliance women to 
Washington, and, in speaking of All Souls 
as a national shrine for Unitarians, de- 
clared that probably more hours over a 
hot stove and more yards of sewing have 
gone into the church than into any other 
building in the country—indicating the 
part the Washington Alliance had in its 
erection. 

“Don’t be afraid of enthusiasm; you 
ean’t put your goal too high,” advised Mrs, 
Thomas G. Rees, New England vice-presi- 
dent. “Five per cent., which Dr. Cornish 
has suggested, is not nearly enough. The 
Alliance women will go far ahead of that, 
if they ‘step on the gas.’ Unitarians are 
weaving a beautiful tapestry of civiliza- 
tion. Don’t underestimate your part in it!” 

A brief sketch of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals in Prague, a 
sketch which was as complete as the time 
would permit, was given by Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John, chairman of the Committee 
on International Work. 


The Congress has done much _ to 
strengthen the bonds of international 
friendship, she believes. Many of the 


groups were together for the first time 
since the War, and the large group from 
Hungary and Roumania made especially 
great sacrifices to be present. One of the 
outstanding results of the meetings which 
she pointed out was that the Congress 
allowed the Czechoslovakian Church to 
take a definite stand on the liberal side. 
Mrs. St. John explained the way the 
Czechoslovakian Church came into being 
seven or eight years ago, their withdrawal 
from the Catholic Church, and _ their 
organization as a national church with 
very liberal teachings. At the Congress 
there were many difficulties with the lan- 
guage, but these were largely overcome 
through the forethought of Dr. Drum- 


mond, who had typed addresses or ab- 
stracts, translated into the different 
languages, and which were given out to 
the delegates. A colorful picture of the 
meetings was painted by Mrs. St. John, 
who described the audiences, clad in their 
native costumes. Hospitality was un- 
bounded, she emphasized, with luncheons, 
rides, evening entertainments, and many 
courtesies. 

The translation of Dr. Preston Bradley’s 
address into Czech by Dr. Capek was 
given particular mention, as carrying over 
all of the fervor of the original. The 
addresses, she said, were of a high order, 
and the Congress was up to anything 
which the General Conference in Wash- 
ington was having, with many addresses 
by men of international reputation. The 
wide publicity about the Congress has 
given Dr. and Mrs. Capek a _ greater 
opportunity. 

Mrs. St. John referred to the automobile 
which the Alliance gave to Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek, and pictured the difference it has 
made in the facilities of going through 
their day’s schedule. 

An Alliance woman left Dr. Capek $500 
toward his building fund, a gift for which 
he was very grateful. Mrs. St. John 
visited with the venerable Bishop Ferencz, 
and saw others whom she knew through 
her several previous visits to Transylvania: 

Among other interesting bits of foreign 
news, Mrs. St. John said she learned that 
Mrs. Topliska had been holding a Unita- 
rian summer Bible school for children, the 
pupils numbering from sixty to eighty. 
In Paris she was at Madame Loyson’s 
home, and was shown how this patriotic 
woman assembles her books into libraries: 
The people are impressed by the idealism 
of practical America. ‘The Alliance has 
a name abroad for great helpfulness,” 
Mrs. St. John explained. 

Mrs. Atherton challenged the Alliance 
first for an increase of five per cent. in 
enthusiasm for the Unitarian cause. 
“Aaving that, all the rest will come,” 
she declared. 

A nautical figure of speech was used 
by Mrs. Atherton, who compared the Alli- 
ance to a ship, herself the pilot, and the 
members the crew. 

“My orders are to avoid the rocks of 
overabsorption in detail—letting the little 
things obscure the greater, local interests 
those of the general body. We _ shall 
steer clear of icebergs: indifference, cold- 
ness to the newcomer, self-centeredness: 
Our chart will take us through the 
warmer waters of friendliness and co- 
operative good will,” she said. 

“We remember that we sail not alone. 
We are part of a fleet: the American 
Unitarian Association our flagship; the 
Laymen’s League, and, through our Col- 
lege Centers and Junior Work crews, the 
Y. P. R. U. We shall also signal other 
ships with like crews, eager to quicken 
religious life and keep full the spiritual 
reserves. 

“For us the goal is to serve the cause 
of the free churches, helping to plant new 
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ones and to keep others from falling; 
believing that from such churches men 
and women and youth will go forth to do 
the world’s work.” 

' Greetings were sent from the luncheon 
to the Laymen’s League and Unitarian 
Ministerial Union luncheons, held at the 
same hour at All Souls Church. Miss 
Mary F. Gill, chairman of the Friendly 
Links Committee, and Miss Evelyn Sears, 
chairman of the College Centers Commit- 
tee, conveyed these messages in person, 
and equally cordial messages came back 
to the Alliance from those bodies. 


Attention, Treasurers! 


A recent change in the By-Laws of the 
General Alliance states that the first para- 
graph of Article III shall be in force 
after April 30, 1927: “The payment of 
one dollar annually to a branch by any 
woman shall constitute her a member of 
that branch, and of the General Alliance, 
provided one-third of such fee is sent to 
the general treasury; shall entitle her to 
take part in deliberative meetings; and 
shall make her eligible to serve as a 
delegate to these meetings.” Paragraph 
two states that “one-third of all member- 
ship fees shall be sent to the general 
treasury unappropriated.” The by-laws 
do not say when the payment shall be 
made. The treasurer suggests that such 
money, and also money contributed to the 
authorized appeals, be sent early in the 
year, or as promptly as possible. She 
suggests to branch treasurers that an early 
canvass of branch members be made, 
soliciting prompt payment of branch dues 
in order that the required one-third,. or 
as large a proportion as possible, may be 
sent to the general treasury long before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

From now on dollar membership is re- 
quired and no local fees of lesser amount 
are to be recognized. There should be 
no connection in the minds of branch 
treasurers between the payment of annual 
dues and the sending of annual reports 
to Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. All 
moneys to be reported in the Manual must 
be received before April 30, 1928, and no 
Manual blank is mailed until May 1. The 
Manual blanks are for reports only of 
work done before April 30. 

In addition to urging early payment of 
membership dues persuade your branch 
to participate in completing the list of 
appeals. Be one to help the good causes 
sponsored from Headquarters, if only in 
a small degres, and be one to help 
promptly. Urge your members to become 
Life Members by the payment of $25., 
and so to receive literature and publica- 
tions directly from Headquarters, and beg 
your branch to place upon the Memorial 
list names of those who have served 
faithfully in the past and are no longer 
with you. Has your branch an active 
Committee on Membership, which is en- 
deayoring to enlarge your group? If not, 
constitute yourself such a committee. 

To sum up, the treasurer urges each 
branch treasurer: first, to increase the 
membership of her branch; second, to 
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collect dollar dues promptly and send 
one-third to Headquarters; third, to urge 
Life Membership. and fourth, to remember 
the Memorial List. It is in such ways 
as these that a treasurer may assist the 
work of the Alliance and help to increase 
its efficiency. 


Executive Board Meeting 
Hears Mr. Blake, Mr. Rowe 


The October meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in Hale Parish House, All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., on October 11. Mrs. 
Atherton presided, with twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Board and twenty-three guests 
present. The treasurer announced that 
the name of Mrs. Anna G. Swain of 
Nantucket, Mass., had been placed on the 
In Memoriam list by her branch, and that 
two new members, Mrs. Fred W. Archi- 
bald and Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, lad 
been added to the Life Membership list. 

Mrs. Clay, in reporting for the Junior 
Work, showed an interesting design for 
the Junior pin, bearing much the same 
colors as does the well-known Alliance 
badge. Miss Sears reported for the Col- 


lege Center work, and told of requests for 


help already received from several places. 

Mrs. St. John, the Alliance representa- 
tive at the meetings of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women, spoke 
briefly of the meetings at Prague. Mrs. 
Woodhouse, former president of the 
British League, presided, and very clev- 
erly interpreted into English reports 
given in French or German by representa- 
tives from those countries. There were 
delegates from practically all the countries 
represented in the Union. 

A message of good cheer was sent to 
the field secretary, Mrs. Minna Budlong, 
who is at the Chicago Headquarters. 

Two of the visitors were Rev. Berkeley 
B. Blake, the newly appointed field secre- 
tary of the Pacifie Coast, and Roy Rowe 
of the Emmerton School at Swansboro, 
N.C. Mr. Blake spoke of the assistance 
our loyal Alliance branches were to the 
ministers in his region, and stated that 
these ministers felt deeply indebted not 
only for financial aid but for the moral 
support.of the women. Mr. Rowe reported 
a larger attendance than ever before on 
the opening day of the school at Swans- 
boro, and stated that from day to day 
pupils from the outlying regions were con- 
tinually registering. These children are 
not able to attend the State schools, where 
registration is required on the first day, 
because home work interferes sometimes 
until well into the winter season, and 
school attendance therefore is impossible 
from the beginning of the school term. 
They are encouraged to come and to pay 
their board by working for the school. 
Mr. Rowe is also maintaining services 
in Miss Barnard’s absence in all three of 
the churches, Swansboro, Shelter Neck, 
and White Oak. 

The Washington Branch Alliance hav- 
ing invited the Board to luncheon, the 
meeting adjourned to the dining-room of 
the church and enjoyed a social hour with 
the Washington hostesses. 


“May 
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Junior Work Gains 
135 New Members 


Throughout the denomination it is ap- 
parent that more thought is being given 
to the future of our various organizations. 
This is plainly shown in the ‘Junior Work” 
of the General Alliance, which reports a 
gain of nine groups and 1385 members 
over last year. These Junior groups | 
represent ten States and Manitoba. 

The aim is to keep our young people 
interested in parish activities, and to 
train them to be loyal and understanding, 
willing to co-operate in: earning and 
spending for our parishes, for our denomi- 
national appeals, and for community serv- 
ice. With these principles planted in 
their developing minds, the practice of 
conducting their meetings by simple 
parliamentary procedure, as well as taking 
the responsibility of earning and spending 
their own treasury money, will surely 
prepare these Juniors to follow naturally 
into the Alliance branches and to under- 
stand and take part in all their activities. 

Their success: will be measured by our 
interest and help. We must give them the 
benefit of our knowledge and experience; 
love them, be patient to teach and en- 
courage them, and start their denomi- 
national and social service education 
early. By many active and interesting 
ways we can firmly root our Unitarian 
ideals in their minds while they are 
young, and in the years to come when 
they are away from the home and parish 
influences they will be loyal and true to 
our teachings. 

The Committee on Junior Work takes - 
this opportunity to welcome our new 
groups and their leaders. Those going 
from our ranks into other activities we 
thank for their loyalty and help, and for 
our 531 present members we wish con- 
tinued progress and fellowship. 

Details of this committee’s work are 
to be found on pages 59 and 105 of the 
Alliance Manual. Branch officers are 
urged to read the Annual Report and 
become familiar with what is being done, 
and what can be done in many more 
places about preparing the coming genera- 
tion to carry on the ideals of our beloved 
Unitarianism. 


Appeals 


At present, the Board has approved of 
the following appeals only. That for 
Carlisle, Mass., for $500 is a new one to 
our lists, and is a request for assistance 
in redecorating and cleaning the church 
edifice, an old New England meeting- 
house. 


Carlisle, Mass. 


w)ietay ctelix\'alin/euivi s/fayasj.as 610 Milomet ae $500 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry .. 500 
Green Harbor, Anccr.. = shee eee .. 399 
Hollis,” (NY, Ma a9 La, bee arene eee 249 
Bronx Free Fellowship ............. owe 240 


Southern Work Committee: 
Current Expense (total amount needed) 10.000 
Swansboro. Expansion (total amount 
needed) 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of November 24, 1927. 
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Books 


} A Merger 
News comes of a recent event of prime importance in the publication 


world. After many years of service as separate entities, the well-known 
publishing houses of Doubleday, Page & Co. and George H. Doran Com- 


“pany have effected a consolidation under the name of Doubleday, Doran 
The union brings into existence what is likely to prove one of the 


most powerful publishing units in the world. Both companies have long 


‘stood for the creation of books of the highest value. 


To their credit be- 


longs the presentation to the reading public of an impressive list of works 
genuinely worth while, as well as unimpeachable so far as mechanical 


standards are concerned. Their merging brings under one source of 
-control not only tremendous material resources, but also a list of writers, 


both American and foreign-born, unsurpassed by any other publisher. 
To the new company we extend our heartiest greetings and good wishes. 


A French Mencken 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 
America Comes or Acn. By André Sieg- 
fried. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 
Any reader of THE RecisteR who 


“wishes to know how a scholarly and rela- 


tively unbiased French intellectual of 
the post-war period looks at America 
should by all means read Siegfried’s book. 
The word “relatively” is used advisedly ; 
for under present circumstances, it is 
difficult for any Frenchman to be entirely 
unprejudiced toward America. Through- 
out the book runs a comparison, generally 
not to our advantage, between the “in- 
dustrial mass production which absorbs 
the individual for . . . material conquests 
... and the individual considered... 
‘as an individual ego.” America represents 
the’ successful accomplishment of the 
former aim, and France of the latter, 
Nevertheless, there is an attempt at fair- 
ness. Pains are taken to point out that 
the United States has “produced the 
greatest amount of comfort and luxury 
for the greatest number of people.” That, 
to many people, would seem enough, but 
Siegfried claims that it has been accom- 
plished only at the risk of “quenching 
the flame of individual liberty.” This 
thesis he elaborates in three sections—the 
first, “Will America Remain Protestant 
and Anglo-Saxon?’ not only discussing 
this fundamental question, but such other 
incidental outgrowths of Protestantism 
and limitations of individual liberty as 
‘Prohibition, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
Fundamentalism. From his point of view, 
the intelligent foreign immigrant and the 
Roman Catholic Church are the chief de- 
fenders of individual liberty, fighting 
against the embattled forces of the “na- 
tive American” and Protestant conformity. 
The result is still in doubt, but the author 
appears to hope that the newcomers may 
win. 

The second, and, in the reviewer's 
opinion, best section of the book, is a 
eareful analysis of the economic situation 
‘of the United States. The chapters on 
World Trade and Foreign Loans are par- 


A.R. H. 


ticularly worth consideration. In non- 
technical language, America’s need of a 
world market both for buying and selling 
is pointed out, and especially her depend- 
ence on Britain in this field. The danger 
of our policy of making foreign loans, not 
to industries but to governments, with the 
consequent loss of “moral equality” be- 
tween borrower and lender, is clearly 
shown. In the words of the author: “This 
is bad not only for Europeans, who are 
humiliated, but also for Americans; for 
their sovereign independence makes them 
less and less willing to assume interna- 
tional obligations.” The third section is 
entitled The Political Situation. The first 
few chapters, discussing American politi- 
cal parties and pointing out the essential 
similarity between the two major parties, 
is old stuff to most reading Americans, 
although of interest to Europeans, whose 
party differences usually cut deeper. The 
author’s interpretation of our underlying 
co-operation with Britain, as based on a 
common culture and a common economic 
interest, ‘is convincing; in particular, he 
points out that the common interest of 
the British dominions and the United 
States in the Pacific is of vital import- 
ance. Even more significant is the chapter 
on Franco-American relations. Siegfried 
asserts that although America may “in 
holiday times” cherish a _ sentimental 
friendship for France, she really fails to 
understand her. The reviewer wonders if 
the French understand us any better. 
Although we said in 1917 that we fought 
tor “bleeding France,” Siegfried claims 
that America’s entry into the war was due 
to “the community of interests with 
Great Britain.” : 

The book is well written and apparently 
well translated. There are, however, 
numerous inaccuracies. For instance, 
Bryan is said—page 64—to have died “in 
the middle of the trial’ at Dayton; and 
on page 271, Tilden is said, without any 
qualifying clause, to have been elected 
President. There is, too, a “Mencken- 
esque” point of view and even phraseology 
which often annoys, and is sometimes 
palpably inaccurate. For instanee: “In 
intellectual circles ...the American is 
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decidedly not at his best. In the univer- 
sities he prefers to go in for sport and 
flirtations, and in the libraries all he 
wants is light reading.” 

A cursory perusal of Who's Who in 
America might have qualified this state- 
ment. It appears that the author has 
been fed on a fairly stiff and regular diet 
of The American Mercwry and the writ- 
ings of the cognoscenti who gather around 
its editor. He has overlooked the fact, 
as does his American colleague, that 
America and native-born Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant Americans produce not only 
the National Security League, but the 
Civil Liberties Union; not only William 
Jennings Bryan, but Charles W. Eliot; 
not only Henry Ford, but Jane Addanis. 


“Tammas” 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
ton. 
$2.50. 


It was time this book was written. To- 
day, too few people know much about 
Carlyle, either the man or his work. By 
present-day youth, especially, the gospel 
he proclaimed is .little understood or 
heeded; while concerning his personal 
history, Froude’s distortion of the facts 
has survived far longer than it deserved. 
At the same time, the biographies hereto- 
fore published have been too voluminous 
to attract the average reader. A _ biog- 
raphy of the man and his message, terse, 
succinct, adequate, was therefore greatly 
needed. Miss Hamilton’s reasons for 
undertaking to supply this demand rest 
upon a threefold conviction. She believes 
that Carlyle has been greatly misunder- 
stood, because his biographers have here- 
tofore been Englishmen, while he was 
essentially Scotch, and can only be rightly 
understood by a fellow Scot. Also, his 
relations with his wife have been woefully 
misinterpreted. Froude notwithstanding, 
Thomas and Jane loved each other de- 
votedly. Theirs was unquestionably a 
marriage of true minds. Furthermore, 
the gospel which the “Sage of Chelsea” 
preached consistently was ahead of its 
time. It has more point and timeliness 
for the twentieth century than for the 
nineteenth. His dreams of a better world 
have in them far more inspiration for the 
thinker of to-day than for his own con- 
temporaries. Acting upon these motives, 
Miss Hamilton has written a biography 
condensed, but thoroughly adequate and 
convincing. Brief enough to be read at 
almost a single sitting, it deserves con- 
sideration at the hands of every serious 
thinker. Certainly, every minister will 
find its perusal well worth while. If it 
sends him back to read Carlyle himself, 
so much the better. Two chapters tell 
the story of “auld Tammas’s” life, in 
Eeclefechan and London. The remaining 
five are devoted to an examination of his 
message. From these pages there gradu- 
ally emerges a figure far more attractive, 
more human, than that of the dour 
dyspeptic commonly implanted in the 
popular mind. Short, therefore, as this 
biography is—little more than a mere 
sketch—one lays it down with the fecling 
that it gives us something of the actual 
Carlyle. A. R. H. 


By Mary Agnes Hamitl- 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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An Anglo-Irishman 


EXPERIENCES OF A LiTeRARY Man. By 
Stephen Gwynn. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $4.00. 

To anyone who likes good reading, we 
have no hesitation in recommending this 
book. Both for its contents and for the 
spirit in which it is written, we have 
found it from cover to cover delightful. 
Its pages offer many a fresh point of view, 
together with recollections of a host of 
prominent people, in a manner genuinely 
charming. To the man,who was to write 
his biography, the eminent astronomer, 
Sir Robert Ball, said: ‘Be sure to give 
everything a kind touch.” In this sheaf 
of reminiscences, gleanings from a busy, 
useful life, Stephen Gwynn has uncon- 
sciously obeyed this behest. Of all the 
people and things he writes about, his 
memories are consistently pleasant and 
kindly, entirely lacking in rancor of any 
sort. A son of Erin who has lived for 
many years in England, he aptly dubs 
himself an Anglo-Irishman. During his 
Donegal childhood, his college days at 
Oxford, successive phases of his subse- 
quent career as schoolmaster, critic, 
author, and politician, he has had many 
striking experiences, all of which he 
records in a manner as interesting as it 
is agreeable. Unconsciously, with an utter 
absence of anything like ‘‘swank,”’ he con- 
veys the impression of a personality manly 
and thoroughly likable. Through these 
pages walk a host of interesting people, 
many of them famous: the lovable Father 
Healy, W. B. Yeats, Barrie, Oscar Wilde, 
Max Berbohm, Perey and Mable Dearmer, 
“AE.” Russell, Maurice Hewlett, Edmund 
Gosse, Gilbert Murray, Moira O’Neill, 
Professor Tyrell, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
and a throng of others. There are many 
good stories and interesting incidents 
vividly narrated. The book has in it a 
deal of Irish politics, for the author was 
a “Home Ruler,” as well as a member of 
the House of Commons. But it is chiefly 
notable for the insight it gives into vari- 
ous aspects of British and Irish civiliza- 
tion during the past half-century, and 
for its revelation of a character distinctly 
lovable. It is hard to imagine anyone not 
liking it. A.R. H. 


Saved by Its Climax 


New York: 
$2.00. 

Although entirely lacking in the quali- 
ties that make great fiction, this is a 
story not without its good points. Its 
people are convincingly presented. It 
holds the ethical balances true: through- 
out. Trevesty is a novel whose central 
theme is self-recovery. A commonplace 
heroine, who generally fails to awaken 
the reader’s sympathies, a girl completely 
selfish and worldly, makes an ambitious, 
loveless marriage in order to get on in the 
world. The usual sordid tragedy results. 
Her husband takes to drink, and she is 
about to divorce him, when the man she 
has loved all along succeeds in making 
her see her duty plain; and through de- 


Travesty. By Clare Thornton. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


The Christian Register 


yoting her energies to-saving her husband,. 


she herself finds a deeper strength and 
happiness. A story whose final hundred 
pages amply redeem the rather dreary 
two hundred that have preceded them. 
A. R. H. 


Clean Dirt 


Sac. By John MelIntyre. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This is a depressing story. As its title 
indicates, it deals with the underworld. 
Its characters are all drawn from the 
refuse of the melting-pot—thieves, prosti- 
tutes, dope fiends, pickpockets, burglars, 
who constitute the darkest element in the 
population of any American city. Typical 
scenes of slum life are woven into a nar- 
rative of dramatic realism, culminating 
in stark tragedy. What little idealism 
there is, is suggested rather than defi- 
nitely expressed. No attempt is made to 
drape the naked truth. The various per- 
sonages talk in the argot which they 
actually employ. In contradistinction to 
what with many modern novel-writers 
passes for realism, it is dirt, but clean 
dirt. A.B. H. 


New York: 


The Mystery-Haunted East 


By L. Adams 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
$2.50. 

In the final analysis, this is less a novel 
than a treatise on Buddhism presented 
in the shape of fiction. L. Adams Beck, 
who also writes under the cognomen of 
E. Barrington, is a protean lady. When 
she is not engaged in whitewashing the 
spotted reputations of various folk like 
Lady Hamilton, “Perdita” Robinson, Byron, 
and Napoleon, she employs her talents in 
the writing of stories with an Oriental 
background. One of the last of these was 
The Treasure of Ho, a Chinese romance of 
search for buried wealth, which, when we 
read it, we thought one of the best yarns 
of the kind we had ever come across. Now 
comes The House of Fulfillment, a novel of 
modern India, whose colorful descriptions 
of Himalayan scenery suggest Maud Diver; 
whose theme is the conversion of a worldly- 
wise London painter to the faith of 
Buddha. Through his contact with a 
British man of title, his charming wife, 
and a sculptress, equally attractive, whom 
he accompanies upon a journey to a 
Tibetan monastery, he is initiated into the 
mysteries of the cult, and moved to for- 
sake his former idols. Save for his lady- 
love's being stolen by a hill tribe, of 
incident there is practically nothing, the 
various chapters being mainly occupied 
with conversations and dissertations pic- 
turing the delights of Oriental mysticism 
in glowing colors, all qualifying elements 
being carefully ignored. The author 
writes with the enthusiasm of a convert. 
Her expositions have the foree of convic- 
tion. They contain an abundance of truth 
in which the thoughtful reader will find 
ample food for thought. But he who reads 
solely for the story’s sake is unlikely to 
find himself greatly amused.. A.R. H. 


THE HovuSsE OF FULFILLMENT. 
Beck. 
tion. 
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RovucH-HEWED AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Raymond Lalor Forman. 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Dr. Forman is minister of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in New York 
City. His sermons reveal intense moral 
earnestness, rugged common sense, demo- 
cratic sympathies, a clear understanding 
of human nature, 
spiritual truths and principles in lan- 
guage that is homely, vigorous, and up- 
to-date. In this collection, there is little 
dogma per sé, many original illustrations, 
and a heap of sound Christianity. We 
have found it invigorating. A. R. H. 


} 
By 


THe PROBLEM OF EVIL AND SUFFDRINGS: A 
SOLUTION AND AN ANTIDOTE. By Joseph Zim- 
merman. Boston; The Stratford Oo. 


If it were enough for an author to be 
well-meaning, and if he could make up for 
a lack of constructive thought by quota- 
tions from the Bible, it would be possible 
to praise this book. But one looks in 
vain for the solution of the problem of 
evil. God is relieved of all responsibility, 
and the blame for moral evil is placed 
solely on man; but how God can be 
freed from all responsibility for the evil 
done by His creature is not explained. 
Then no light is thrown on the eyils 
not caused by moral defect,—the suffer- 
ings, for instance, of the herbivora. The 
carnivora are specially adapted to prey 
upon them. The old straw is threshed 
over once more, and the result is straw. 
There are many pages on sin similar to 
those of countless thousands of sermons. 
“Christ is the hope of the world, and the 
only antidote for the problem of evil.” 
The traditional familiar scheme of eyil 
and salvation through Christ is what the 
author offers in justification of his title. 

q. B.D. 


THe Exite. By Mary Johnston. 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 


In her latest novel, Mary Johnston has 
made a definite departure from her cus- 
tomary methods. Instead of a story of 
adventure, she has written a romance 
wholly fanciful which, in its mystic tone, 
suggests Hawthorne, and is not unworthy 
of the author of Twice-Told Tales. Giy- 
ing her imagination full play, she de- 
seribes a year passed by a political exile 
on an imaginary island whose inhabitants 
live under conditions almost ideal. ‘The 
style employed is dreamy, essentially 
poetic. What incidents transpire are 
recorded in such a way as to suggest the 
mysterious undercurrents flowing deep 
down beneath the surface of existence. 
The‘tale is brief. There is just enough of 
it to convey the impression the author 
intended to convey. Longer, it would have 
been wearisome. As it is, The Exile coti- 
tains not a few factors of a genuine work 
of art. A.R. H. 


Boston: 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
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Enter the Halloween Ghosts 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Gwen “made up” the invitation jingles, 
and Will delivered them. They were 
written on orange paper on which the 
children had pasted black cats, bats, and 
witches. They read: 


To a party next Friday at eight you are asked; 

The place is “The Cottonwoods’’—please to 

. come masked! ; 

With goblins and witches and ghosts, still and 
white, 

You'll mingle and frolic on Halloween Night. 


Counting Gwen and Will there would be 
an even dozen at the party. However, 
Gwen, who always went at anything full 
steam ahead, found she had made two 
extra invitations, and, secretly, she did 
hate to waste them. The Warwicks had 
moyed to Longview only the previous sum- 
mer, so their acquaintances were limited 
to neighbors and schoolmates. 

Just before Will set out on his bicycle 
to deliver the invitations, Gwen remem- 
bered the new family in the little shingled 
cottage far up the lane. She wanted to 
make friends, for she was certain the fair, 
blue-eyed boy and girl were twins, and 
Gwen did so wish she had been twins! 

So she called impulsively now: “Will, 
I’ve thought of two more. I don’t know 
their names yet, but you know these new 
folks up in the house you call ‘The Peanut 
Shell—’ ” 

“You'd call people in the next county 
your neighbors,” grumbled Will. 

With an impatient toss of his scalp lock 
he went on: “A dozen is just right, and 
you know it. We don’t want total strangers 
spoiling our party.” 

“But theyll all be masked at first,” 
reminded his sister, warming to her sub- 
ject; ‘and if anybody is strange after the 
foolish stunts we've planned—well, it will 


_ be strange, all right!” 


“You ought to get on a soap box,” teased 
Will. “You'll have a good argument next 
for inviting that Dink Ruggs, ringleader 
of the factory gang. Where'd our party 
be then? Do you want it to end in a free- 
for-all?”’ 

Gwen sighed. She couldn’t help liking 
and feeling sorry for Dink. He was such 
a keen athlete! If Will and the other 
hill boys would only bury the tomahawk 
and let Dink on the team, their school 
could win the championship pennant from 
the Valemont crowd. Gwen felt it in her 
bones, plump as she was. 

“J’d as soon invite Dink,” she waved ‘her 
red flag boldly. ‘Now that the factory is 
elosed and most of the workers moyed 
away, you ought to give Dink a chance. 
He’s smart and strong, and. just because 
they are poor and—”’ 

Will threw up his hands in a gesture of 
sheer despair, and disappeared in haste. 

“His not to reason why, his but to cut 
and fly!” laughed Mrs. Warwick, who, at 
her desk in the den, had been an amused 


auditor. So Gwen turned her arguments 
on her mother, with such results as we 
shall see later on. 

“The Cottonwoods” was a handsome old 
house of native graystone, set in extensive 
grounds. An avenue of sturdy old cotton- 
woods, that were a glory of golden foliage 
in autumn, had given the place its name. 
It had originally belonged to the Evarts, 
a family whose men had been pioneers and 
worthy leaders in their Western State. 

The last family of the name to live in 
the old house had lost nearly everything 
in poor investments and had gone away 
a few years before. Silver Prince, the 
pony which belonged now to Gwen and 
Will, had been the pet of the Evarts’ chil- 
dren, and Gwen thought of them at times, 
sorrowfully. How sad they must have 
been at leaving this beautiful old place, 
their own Silver Prince—and the secret of 
the big living room! 

Mystery lurked in that great, oak- 
beamed room with ‘its hospitable fire- 
place of lichen-trimmed graystone. Gwen’s 
special friend, Peggy Drew, had said so. 

“There’s some way you can get in or out 
of that room when it’s all locked up,” 
Peggy declared. “The Evarts kept it for 
a family secret for fun, and often puzzled 
people by playing magician that way. One 
Christmas Eve we were all invited to ‘The 
Cottonwoods, and when Mrs. Evarts 
darkened the room before lighting the 
tree, she asked us all to close our eyes 
tight till she called ‘Ready.’ The windows 
and door were locked. We heard some 
funny sounds near the fireplace, and when 
she told us to open our eyes—” 

“What? Hurry, Peggy!” Gwen was 
quite breathless. 

“There stood Santa Claus as if he’d 
dropped: down the chimney. Only, of 
course, he hadn’t,” ended practical Peggy, 
“with a fire blazing in it.” 

“How thrilling! A sliding panel or some 
mysterious entrance!” Gwen hugged her- 
self, for she doted on stories that included 
underground passages or other secret exits 
such as you find in “Beatrice of Denewood” 
or “The Scratches on the Glass.” But 
though she and Will poked around dili- 
gently, they had not yet discovered the 
secret. : 

What fun it was planning games and 
refreshments, and decorating the house 
with gold aspen boughs and black cats, 
and real pumpkins, and gay candles! 

Gwen worried over the weather. She 
counted on a round silvery moon as a 
distinct aid to their Halloween frolic. 
Then the very night before the night, if 
it didn’t blow and rain too discouragingly ! 
Halloween itself was crisp and sunny, and 
as if the moon realized its responsibility, 
it rose, reassuring and radiant, to keep 
the tryst at “The Cottonwoods.” 

Will, a masked black pirate, greeted the 
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guests at the steps, while a convincing 
little witch guarded the stairway and 
designated the dressing rooms. To the 
strains of a funereal march, the dozen 
merrymakers drew partners by matching 
numbers on brownies cleverly made by 
Gwen. ‘ 

The March of the Masks led them up to 
the attic, where bones rattled and invisible 
cats yowled and bats squeaked; down to 
the cellar, where clanking chains and 
hollow groans fairly curdled: the blood 
(Daddy Warwick was a busy person that 
evening, a jack-of-all-jobs). 

An hour the masked revelers romped, 
and guessed at the identity of this goblin 
or that brownie, vainly trying to place the 
boy in the Robin Hood costume and the 
fat Friar Tuck. There were exactly 
twelve of them, Gwen counted disap- 
pointedly as they sat down at last in a 
semicircle around the living-room fire- 
place. There was no other light, and Will 
tossed on “fairy crystals” to change ruddy 
flames to eerie greens and blues and 
purples. 

“Now we'll have a ghost story and then 
unmask,” announced Gwen. There would 
be jolly fun after that—fortune-telling, 
apple-bobbing, a peanut race, and hide-and- 
seek in the moonlight. Then cider and 
crullers, popcorn, and tiny pumpkin pies 
topped with ice cream. 

“Watch me,” chanted Gwen in a spooky 
voice. ‘On this tray I sprinkle goblin 
powder. I light it—so. I set it in front 
of the biggest goblin, who must start the 
story. When the green light flickers, he 
sprinkles on more powder and passes it 
to the next, who must take up the tale. 
And so on till the clock strikes.” 


The Giver 


Our life is a gift, and the Giver 
Can withhold Himself from none; 
The fount gives itself to the river,— 
The fount and the stream are one. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Sentence Sermon 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 
Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 
—Lizette Woodwarth Reese. 


The biggest goblin, whose voice sounded 
suspiciously like Will's chum, Allen Mc- 
Lean, began: 

“Once there was a haunted house in a 
dark wood. Nobody ever lived in it more 
than a year, for human bones had been 
found in the cellar. Hvery time Halloween 
came round, even if there wasn’t any 
wind, things rattled and banged, and doors 
opened mysteriously....Terrible laughter 
rang; ghostly footsteps echoed on the 
stairs, and awful moaning like this—” 

“Qoh—ooh! Ooh-ooh-ooh!” came pro- 
longed wails of distress. It was not Allen. 
Everyone, including Allen, was certain of 
that. Gwen felt cold crinkles up her back. 
Who was helping Allen? In spite of 
giggles, the guests were mostly goose flesh. 
But just then the green fire flickered, and 
hastily the biggest goblin pushed the tray 
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toward the littlest witch. She continued 
in a high sing-song nobody guessed: 

“At last a family with a brave boy and 
girl moved into the haunted house. They 
were neyer afraid of anything, especially 
ghosts. They said they would sit up 
Halloween night and offer all the ghosts 
cider and doughnuts. Well, they got pretty 
sleepy and nothing happened till the clock 
struck eleven. Every light went out. A 
eold wind made their hair sit up. Foot- 
steps came through the hall. There was 
a tap-tap-tap at the window, and some- 
thing tall and white stood in the doorway 
and said—” 1 : 

“Woo-ooh-ooh! Ooh-ooh-ooh !” 

The wail was now so close that every- 
one shivered. Gwen, leaning against the 
high-backed bench in the chimney nook, 
quickly lifted the lid—and revealed, with 
a little shriek, two sheeted figures that 
climbed into the room to join the shocked, 
speechless company. 

“That makes fourteen!” thought Will, 
swiftly taking count. The clock struck; 
the spell snapped, and that ghost story 
was never finished. For with the unmask- 
ing came gay hubbub. The two ghosts 
who had entered through the cellar, thus 
giving away the secret of the mysterious 
entrance, were Jack and Jerren Evarts, 
as Peggy and some of the rest quickly 
recognized. 

Homesick in the South, they had re- 
turned with their mother to the cottage 
which still belonged to them. Gwen had 


Gifts of the Year 


MARJORIE DILLON 
Springtime gave me lovely things— 
Leafy spray and bonny wings; 
Pussy willow, crocus sweet, 

Green grass springing at my feet. 


Summer days were winged with fun, 
Sweet with show’r and golden sun; 
Woodsy trails I followed free, 
Glad as butterfly and bee. 


Autumn gave me gifts of gold, 

All my eager hands could hold— 
Ripened fruit and garnered sheaves, 
Nuts and pumpkins, burnished leaves. 


Winter’s offerings are jolly— 
Snowy spruces, wreaths of holly, 
Skating, coasting on the hill, 
Cheeks a-tingle, heart a-thrill. 


Hvery season’s full of blessing, 
Rich with gifts for our possessing ; 
So in gratitude we raise 

Voice and heart in joyous praise. 


Story of the Airplane 


Paul EB. Garber of the National Museum, 
which has been developed by the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, D.C., 
recently described in detail America’s 
airplane collection in the National Museum. 
He told the story of the imitation bird 
of Archytas, made more than two thou- 
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left invitations at their door, but only Mr. 
and Mrs. Warwick had been in the plot 
afterward. The twins had told them that, 
by standing on a ladder, or on the big 
earpenter bench directly under the ingle- 
nook, they could hear what went on in 
the room above. Then they unfastened 
the strong catch nobody had discovered, 
thus lowering the bottom of the bench like 
a slide. Quick-wittedly, as they waited 
there, they had added unexpected spooky 
wails to the ghost story. 

“Great stunt!’ Will greeted the sur- 
prise guests like the genial host he was. 

They all frolicked outside for a moon- 
light game—all but Gwen, who had run 
into the kitchen to receive the ice cream 
from the delivery boy. 

“We want you to stay! Truly we do!” 
she pleaded as the tall boy with the red 
hair and firm chin turned to hurry out. 
“Please do, Dink. It’s—it’s the just-right 
time to get acquainted.” 

Shyly, reluctantly, the boy who had 
always been outside the circle, allowed 
himself to be persuaded. Ten minutes 
later he was in the center of the fun, and 
before the party was over even Will had 
to confess Dink Ruggs was a “good sport.” 

As he helped Gwen pass the trays of 
tempting Halloween goodies, Will found 
opportunity to give her a brotherly pinch 
and hiss in her ear, “Glad you did it!” 
And Gwen smiled quietly and gave the 
last three guests the biggest helpings of 
ice cream. 

[All rights reserved] 


sand years ago; the wing-flapping device 
of Leonardo da Vinci, early Italian artist 
and philosopher; one of Lilienthal’s first 
gliders, and the Wright brothers’ first 
successful plane. 


Phonograph Reads Entire Novels 


An English radio company announces 
that one of its engineers, Captain Round, 
has successfully developed a process which 
enables a phonograph to “read aloud” an 
entire novel. Six double-faced twelve- 
inch records are required, each record 
“reading” at normal speed for forty min- 
utes. Thomas Alva Edison recently per- 
fected similar records. The new manner 
of reading novels aloud is, of course, of 
chief interest to blind persons. 


. 


Jolly Signs ° 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Fields are full of tepees 
Built of cornstalks brown ; 

Woods are gay with squirrels 
Where the nuts rain down. 


Fairy, silken airplanes, 
Milkweed sends adrift; 

Fruit trees offer freely 
Autumn’s gracious gift. 


Pumpkins look so knowing, 
Night wind’s growing keen; 

And all these signs are saying, 
“Time for Halloween !” 
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Tenting on an Iceberg 


John B. Simpson, British scientist, has” 
left his comfortable English home, and will © 


live for three months, with his dog for 
companion, on an ice floe. . 

“My purpose,” says he, “is to gather 
material for a book on ice fields. I ex- 


pect to be very comfortable on some — 


drifting iceberg. I shall erect a fur-lined 
tent, and warm it with an oil stove. I 
have plenty of reading matter and a 
phonograph.” ; 

Mr. Simpson has no idea where his 
frigid tenting ground may drift, but he 
has a collapsible rubber boat which he 
trusts will, in an emergency, keep him 
and his dog afloat. 


Ant Nurses 


Professor BE. A. Andrews of the Johns 
Hopkins Uniyersity discovered, while re- 
cently studying ant hills, that ants some- 
times move their babies from the colder 
to the warmer side of their homes. By 
putting thermometers inside the ant houses, 
he found the inside temperature warmer 
than the outer air; and since the sun was 
the only heating plant, the southern side 
of the hills was warmer than the northern. 
He says that twice he watched a proces- 
sion of ants carefully carrying unhatched 
ant babies from the colder to the warmer 
side. Apparently, even insect parents 
know the importance of warmth and sun- 
shine for babies. 


Chickadee 


WRIGHT FIELD 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
Sings little Chickadee ; 

(1 know that’s what he’s saying 
In yonder snow-capped tree!) 

He doesn’t mind the terrors 
Of winter, not a bit; 

He knows that he’ll find food and warmth, 
Sets out to look for it— 


Not fearfully, as people do, 
Not doubting in the least, 
But full of joy and confidence. 
He greets each hard-earned feast 
With ringing calls of happy cheer, 
Perhaps of gratitude, 
For all the good things hidden yet 
In orchard and in wood! 


If upside down he has to hang 
To find a bit to eat, 
To be inverted thus takes not 
The flavor from his meat! 
He pecks away as cheerily 
As he would right side up, 
And says his grace as happily 
For every bite and sup! | 


I’m sure that you and I could learn 
A lot from Chickadee, 

Who’s thankful for the good he has, 
And sure there’s more to be; 

Who flaunts defiance at the cold, 
And never doubts his meed, 

But seems so certain God will send 
Supply for every need! f 

If we're “upset,” like him, we should 
Just take it cheerily, 

And go on hoping for the best, 
From doubt and grumbling free. 


_ Soon right side up we'll find ourselves, 


And free from every fear. 
If we, like Chickadee, are filled, 
With thankfulness and cheer! 


ed 
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ws Vital Clinics on G@hvitch Work 


Washington Conference has seven distinct 


PEATEDLY, the General Conference 
at Washington, D.C., October 11-13 
as been described as one which was 
ed toward the future rather than the 
past. Especially was this true of the 
group conferences or clinics, at which good 
and bad symptoms in various lines of the 
church’s work were studied under special- 
ists, and remedies and tonics prescribed to 
stimulate healthy growth and development. 
Additional value was given these con- 
ferences by the general account of them 
reported back to the next following ses- 
sion of the General Conference, with reso- 
lutions and recommendations which were 
for the most part adopted. At the Wednes- 
day morning meeting, presided over by 
Prof. James A. Tufts of BExeter, N.H., a 
graphie account was given by Rev. Albert 
Ii. Kristjansson of Manitoba, of his seven- 
teen years of ministering to the Icelandic 
churches, a story which will be given in 
some detail in a later issue of THE Reets- 
ger. This was preliminary to the morn- 
ing’s group conference reports. 
Thursday morning, the session was pre- 
sided over by Judge Frank H. Hiscock 
of Syracuse, N.Y., who introduced Dr. 
Vrederie W. Perkins of the Universalist 
Church, and Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, new 
field secretary on the Pacific Coast. Henry 
H. Fuller, Association treasurer, also spoke 
briefly, reminding the delegates that the 
General Conference expense now comes 
under the Association. Group Conference 
reports were those on Religious Education, 
Unitarian Publications, and Parish Man- 
ngement and Finance. The group confer- 
enees were largely attended, and each 
merits a complete review. ; 
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The consensus at the ‘Religion of 
Youth” conference, as reported by its 
chairman, Carl B. Wetherell, was that an 
effort should be made to put into the 
church service something more appealing 
to youth, making it a thrilling service of 
worship. The prevailing service is ‘‘too 
gray-haired and gray-hearted,” someone 
expressed it. Youth is not interested in 
“isms,” but in the eternal spiritual 
things—truth, beauty, and goodness. 

The folly of attempting to label the 
church people young or old, men or women, 
business or professional people, was 
emphasized. 

“The religion of youth recognizes that 
sin and evil exist in the world, not to 
be gracefully ignored, but to be nobly 
conquered,” Mr. Wetherell declared in the 
group conference. “It is a religion of un- 
hounded enthusiasm and vision, with a 
real courage to think things through. It 
means that each day brings a new revela- 
tion of opportunities to be met. The reli- 
gion of youth respects the accomplish- 
ments of the pioneers in all the walks of 
life. Its follower takes the best expe- 
riences of the past, applies them to the 
present, and bequeathes them to the future. 

“This religion is not based on any 
ereedal form of authority nor upon any 
present-day popular standard of morality. 


sessions on how to do things right 


It is not a religion of mere practicality 
and caution, but is based on a standard of 
morality which creates and nourishes a 
love for beauty. 

“A standard of living centered upon 
authority or upon the mere choice of right 
or wrong is deadly; but a_ standard 
fostered and maintained through a love 
for beauty will mean complete living.” 

“Youth does not deny the existence of 
a Divine Power; it will go through certain 
phases of atheism, antagonism, and eynic- 
ism; it will penetrate depths of doubt and 
fear. But, allowed its fullest measure of 
reason, and given its fullest opportunity 
to exemplify an esthetic standard of 
morality, such as this love for beauty, 
youth will soon recognize this Divine 
Power.” 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., vice-president 
of the Y. P. R. U., emphasized the need 
of a renewal of church attendance among 
the young people of to-day as essential to 
the future of organized Unitarianism. Mr. 
McGill believes that the primary reason 
for the absence of youth from church lies 
in the quality of the spiritual food re- 
ceived there. ‘Our young people enjoy a 
minister who ‘has the goods,’” he said. 
“He must leave them with something to 
think about, and he must be open-minded, 
not assuming to know the whole truth.” 


GREAT SOCIAL CHANGE 


With the new emphasis placed on Social 
Relations by the Association in establish- 
ing a department by this name, it was to 
be expected that delegates would throng 
this group conference, which they did. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
presided, and the speaker was Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, chairman of the department. 
Attention should be focused on a new 
form of social ethics, Dr. Dexter reported 
back as the mind of the group. In these 
days when the family is going through a 
great change, the old economic basis is 
being undermined, and old habits and reli- 
gions have gone into the discard. All of 
the real values in the old should be con- 
served, while men and women look for- 
ward to the new relations. The broadest 
relations of nation to nation and the most 
intimate relationus—those within the family 
group—should be taught to all ages, from 
the church kindergarten to the theological 
school, Dr. Dexter believes. He is confi- 
dent that in this there can be effective 
co-operation with other denominational 
groups. 


TRUTH AND BEAUTY FOR ALL 


A resolution asking the American Uni- 
tarian Association to proceed immediately 
with the preparation of a new hymn and 
service book that will adequately voice 
the varied aspirations of the Unitarian 
fellowship was the net result of the 
Wednesday morning conference on “The 
Problem of Services of Worship.” 

Rey. John H. Dietrich, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Rev. Laurance R. Plank, min- 


ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., led the discussion, Mr: 
Dietrich dealt with the rationale and 
psychology of worship, and pleaded for 
simplicity, unity, and harmony—harmony 
of thought and expression—in the service. 
Ile believed that written services were de- 
sirable, especially for establishing a more 
uniform type of worship throughout the 
fellowship. There should be a new hymn 
and service book sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to meet the needs of both humanistic 
and theistic churches. Services and hymns 
for the different types of churches should 
not be segregated, but mixed throughout 
the volume. ‘A book of this character,” 
he said, ‘would readily be adopted by all 
the churches, thus establishing a uni- 
formity in the services of worship through- 
out the denomination. A Unitarian from 
one chureh would worship in another 
ehureh without feeling that he was a 
stranger among the inhabitants of Zion.” 

A service of worship which places less 
emphasis on the sermon than usually pre- 
yails in churches of the Protestant tradi- 
tion, a service that appeals to the senses 
and the emotions as much as to the in- 
tellect, a service in which the people ex- 
press their identity with the great life 
processes and their aspirations to greater 
fullness of life—that was the ideal set 
forth by Mr. Plank. There should be more 
acting and less listening on the part of the 
congregation, he insisted. The service 
should be for the whole man. “Truth is 
only one aspect of reality,” Mr. Plank said. 
“There is also beauty.” Let the service 
begin with human nature as it is, but be 
employed to change and purify human 
nature; let all the senses of life contribute 
to building up a new and higher sense 
of life. 

There followed an earnest and lively dis- 
cussion as to the immediate steps that 
should be taken toward formulating a new 
hymn and service book. Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, a member of a committee which 
has been working on this problem, reported 
that this committee, in response to a 
definite need, had been gathering non- 
theistic service materials. Rev. Dilworth 
R. Lupton reported the findings of the 
conference to the General Conference ses- 
sion that followed, reading the resolution 
which was later adopted by the delegates 
and which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue, 


FEEDING STARVED PROTESTANTS 


Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston led the confer- 
ence on “The Place of Pageantry and 
Dramatics in Religion.” Dr. Shippen de- 
fined pageantry as symbolic group action, 
and stated that its elements appear in all 
civic, social, and religious ceremonies: the 
procedure of the law courts, the conven- 


tions of good society, the worship in the 


church, the formalities of the college com- 
mencement, the expression of fraternal 
societies, the wedding ceremony and 
funeral service. Dr. Shippen pointed out 
What he called the five-fold function. of 
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religious pageantry. Expression is nec- 
essary to life, he said, and religious 
pageantry offers an opportunity for the 
expression of group emotion. 

Religious pageantry is a means of sug- 
gesting the inexpressible. Glimpses or in- 
timations of the Infinite, impossible to 
define, may find symbolic representation 
or expression. The God-idea finds expres- 
sion in symbolic words and in acts of 
worship which suggest rather than define. 

The seen leads unconsciously to the un- 
seen. Religious pageantry is a powerful 
stimulus to the imagination. Dr. Shippen 
considers dramatic presentation, especially 
if accompanied by music, one of the 
most effective means for cultivating the 
imagination. 

“Trreligion is usually a confession of a 
lack of imagination,” he explained. “The 
hardest-headed man may be touched by a 
portrayal when he is not reached by an 
argument.” 

Religious pageantry, in offering men a 
common language, tends to promote reli- 
gious unity. 

“The scholar may learn several creedal 
tongues, but the people are generally 
doomed to use their own spiritual ver- 
nacular exclusively, even rejoicing in their 
own provincialism,” he declared. “The 
fine arts break down this wall of separa- 
tion. Pageantry, utilizing several arts, 
and having no controversial aspects, in- 
evitably promotes community feeling.” 

Pageantry, especially in churches of the 
Puritan tradition, meets the hitherto un- 
satisfied craving for beauty. Bad archi- 
tecture, commonplace music, slovenly sery- 
ices of worship, he said, are in a measure 
redeemed by pageants when surroundings 
are forgotten in the beauty of symbolic 
group action. 

“Church pageants, properly conceived 
and carried out, are services, not mere 
spectacles,” he said. “Through pageantry, 
the starved Protestant spirit is fed. The 
eye at last has been recognized as an 
avenue to the soul.” 


WHAT MAN HATS, BELIEVES 


The sentiment of the conference on 
“Unitarian Publications” took form in the 
resolution which it presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference recommending a commis- 
sion to give careful study to the whole 
subject of advertising, publicity, and publi- 
eations in the fellowship, a resolution 
which was adopted. 

“Unless we take advantage of up-to-date 
methods, we are handicapping our effort,” 
said Charles F. Dowd of Toledo, Ohio, 
who was the principal speaker. ‘This is 
a complex kind of life, with different in- 
terests fighting with each other for the 
attention of the public, including the 
church.” He drew an analogy between 
the advertising needed for selling com- 
mercial products, and for giving publicity 
to religion, and said that if advertising 
what man eats and wears is legitimate, 
advertising what he believes is equally so. 
“It is not the fault of the individual but 
of the denomination if he does not know 
what Unitarianism is. It is very clearly 
our responsbility.” 

Mr. Dowd made his argument for adver- 
tising more impressive by displaying a 
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map of the United States, colored to show 
the distribution of the actual adherents 
of Unitarianism. Because the subject of 
religion is so much to the fore in the press, 
in magazines, in the new books, and in 
the minds of men, the Unitarian fellowship 
has a rare opportunity to “sell its goods,” 
he said. 

A general advertising and publicity 
movement would, he believes, inform the 
publie about Unitarianism, strengthen the 
present churches, and attract new mem- 
bers and new ministers, besides forestalling 
possible anti-evolution action in sections 
where liberal thought is little known. Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, Ohio, 
offered the resolution recommending a 
commission to investigate this subject and 
report. The group conference was presided 
over by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor 
of THE REGISTER. 


PARENT, THE PROBLEM 


“The parent and teacher is the problem 
in religious education—hardly the child,” 
said Mrs. 8. Robert Mayer-Oakes of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in opening the group conference 
on “Religious Education.” She continued 
that adult habits and interest in herd- 
learning often stand in the way of child 
habits and interest that would lead the 
child on his own volition to investigation 
for the joy of it, and to learning by doing. 
“Tt is not so much what the child learns 
as how he learns it,” she said—“what he 
comes naturally to adopt and what points 
of view he takes.” 

Mrs. Mayer-Oakes described the Dalton 
plan, which permits each child to study 
according to his will and interest. Bells, 
hours, recitation, and schedules are abol- 
ished. Bach child is a student with free- 
dom in his own field of interest. The 
public schools which have adopted this 
plan, she said, have been embarrassed 
by the pupils who clamor for admission 
before school hours, and protest at the 
close of the day. The theory behind the 
plan is to discover the children’s interest, 
make source material available, offer de- 
creasing help in research methods, and so 
let the child guide himself into new fields 
of interest. 

“Our problem,” Mrs. Mayer-Oakes said, 
“is to apply a plan like this to religious 
education.” Subordinate problems, which 
she named, are: 1. What amount of fact 
material should be made available for the 
children? 2. What habits and, 
should the program of religious education 
be planned particularly to establish? 
3. What projects can be utilized? 

The Dalton plan has been initiated, she 
said, in the Fourth Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn. The whole church, including 
the church school council, passed upon it. 
The first three months’ project is “Finding 
the Worth-While,” the children working as 
they will at art, literature, and nature 
tables, where the material and reference 
books are gathered under those heads. 
Every child comes early and leaves under 
protest. 

The discussion which followed Mrs. 
Mayer-Oakes’ talk revolved about the pur- 
pose, nature, and resources of religious 
education. The issue—what has the Uni- 
tarian Church to give its children—was 
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answered thus: A sense of personal re- 
sponsibility; the study of things which | 
make for complete self-adjustment; an 
attitude of trust, faith, and belief; a~ 
highly specialized program, supplementing 
that of the public school, in which the 
idealistic attitude is emphasized; the re- 
ligious outlook, the one thing which the 
publie school cannot teach. 

The group conference approved heartily 
of the addition to the Beacon Course of a 
fifth book on the Bible, for children from 
fifteen to seventeen years of age. This 
book should set forth the content and 
worth of the books of the Bible, and should 
be so planned as to enforce the use of the 
Bible in the class, it was believed. Hope 
was expressed that it would be prepared 
by Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, who ad- 
dressed the fall meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society on “Bible Teach- 
ing in Our Unitarian Church Schools.” 

It was the opinion of the conference, 
also, that a book offering a year’s work 
in social thinking should be published as 
soon as possible in the Béacon Course. 
Throughout the conference it was evident 
that all had in mind the great educational 
problem of the day: What shall be the 
area of the church’s contribution to the 
development of the child? 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, was one 
of the leaders of the conference, which 
filled the spacious Alliance room in All 
Souls church. 


FOR VOLUNTEERS NO SUBSTITUTES 


Rey. Edgar 8S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
addressed the group conference on “Parish 
Management and Finance,” and reported 
it back to the General Conference. The 
church society should have democracy, 
rotation in office, and a Soviet form of 
government, Mr. Wiers said, emphasizing 
that each group of parish workers should 
have its representative on the board of 
management. It is not possible to have 
a thrilling service, appealing to young 
people, unless the young people have some- 
thing to do with organizing it, he asserted. 

The addition of a parish assistant was 

advocated, in every instance where it is 
possible, but the parish assistant should 
not be a substitute for volunteer workers, 
Mr. Wiers counseled. In connection with 
the subject of finance, pew rentals were 
pronounced undesirable, although it was 
agreed that they are an inheritance often 
hard for the church to abandon. Con- 
siderable discussion of endowments en- 
tered into the conference. On the whole, 
endowments were approved, especially as 
necessary in the down-town churches; but 
it was recommended that, as far as pos- 
sible, churches should be financed by the 
living present. 
_ Evet'y-member canvasses were not ap- 
proved on the whole. An outstanding 
weakness in the system is that the can- 
vyassers are not all salesmen, and the 
results are unsatisfactory. ~ All approved 
of the budget system. Criticism of the 
small amount that Unitarians give outside 
their individual churches, in comparison 
with figures of other denominations, was 
offered, and the opinion expressed that at 
least 20 per cent. of the budget should go 
outside the home church: 2 
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“Most Virile Men’s Organization” 


Mr. Gardner at Washington luncheon reports opinion 
on Laymen’s League from 
Y. M. C. A. official 


REETINGS to “our big brother” were 
brought to the Laymen’s League 
luncheon meeting on Wednesday of the 
General Conference sessions in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Miss Evelyn Sears, represent- 
ing the Women’s Alliance, members of 
which were met in luncheon at the same 
hour. Shortly afterward, Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie came from the ministers’ luncheon 
to bring greetings from them and to tell 
the laymen that a chapter of the League 
was of special value to a woman minister. 
Dr. H. Barrett Learned of Washington 
presided and spoke briefly, and Percy W. 
Gardner, president of the League, gave the 
principal address. Dr. Learned called at- 
tention to the fact that most of the men 
who organized the League in 1919 were 
over thirty years of age—between thirty 
and forty, the period when men question 
conventional ways, change viewpoints, and 
do original thinking. It was men of these 
ages who put life into the League. 
Nowhere on the earth is there an or- 
ganization devoted to the development of 
moral and spiritual forces in a broad, 
comprehensive fashion. Mr. Gardner made 
this sweeping declaration, saying that the 
churches have told people to be good with- 
out telling them how to be good or what 
goodness is. The liberal church can be 
such an organization only if it is a church 
of men who will sit down with their min- 
ister, thresh out their problems with him, 


Personals 


Dr. Francis Weld Peabody, professor of 
medicine at Harvard University since 1921, 
and one of the most widely known medical 
men in New England, who died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., October 13, 
was the son of the Rev. Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody and a member of King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Mass. Dr. Harold B. B. Speight; 
formerly minister of King’s Chapel, offici- 
ated at the funeral service, held October 
15 at the Chapel. 


Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., spoke on 
October 4 at the Conference on Family 
Life, held in Buffalo, N.Y., on “The Family 
and Its Neighborhood.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Oliver Jay Fairfield an- 
nounce the marriage ‘of their daughter, 
Faith Janet, to Hugh Murray Gordon, 
Saturday, September 3, at Northampton, 
Mass. The groom is an instructor in the 
theory and practice of golf, and the bride, 
who holds an M.D. degree, is assistant 
professor in the department of health and 
public hygiene at Smith College. Each 
will continue in professional work. 


With a paper on “Poetry, Deity, and 
Progress—The Musings of a Meliorist,” 
given October 11, Rev. Henry F. Waring, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Memphis, Tenn., opened the season’s pro- 
gram of the Egyptians, a club. composed 
of leaders of thought in that city. 


and ask him to help in their solution. The 
problems of modern life are too multifari- 
ous for any one man—any two or ten 
men—to solve. 

Hven the liberal chureh, Mr. Gardner 
continued, must go beyond the platitude 
of “Love God and your fellow men.” It 
does not go very far in adjusting the 
specific human. problems that arise in 
everyday life, such as, for instance, this: 
Suppose that a man has mortgaged a piece 
of property, which is his only asset, and 
that he cannot keep up his interest pay- 
ments; suppose also that the man who 
holds the mortgage depends on this inter- 
est as an important part of a small in- 
come; what is the right thing to do? 

The Laymen’s League is dedicated to 
the task of solving the spiritual problems 
of human life. It is the most important 
task that confronts the men of America. 
It is up to the men of the League whether 
the League goes on in this work, Mr. 
Gardner declared, in reviewing briefly the 
present financial situation of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gardner reported that one of the 
national officials of the Y. M. C. A. had 
said to him recently: “The Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League is looked upon by those of 
us who have watched its work as the most 
virile and promising men’s organization 
that we have in the Christian churches 
to-day.” ’ 


William H. Ballard, president of the 
William H.. Ballard Company of Boston, 
Mass., and a layman of the Unitarian 
Church in Lexington, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Renting of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, which 
makes periodic surveys of rental condi- 
tions in the larger cities of the country. 


Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, in Framingham, 
Mass., and Rev. William A. Wood, minis- 
ter in charge of the Unitarian Church in 
Sudbury, Mass., participated in dedication 
services of the new Grace Congregational 
Church in Framingham, October 9. 


One of the new students at the Meadville 
Theological School in Chicago, Tll., this 
autumn is Louis Hosch of Louisville, Ky., 
prominent worker in the Y. P. R. U. of the 
Virst Unitarian Church of that city, who 
in the summer of 1926 walked and 
“caught” rides all the way from Louis- 
ville to New England to attend the young 
People’s conference at the Isles of Shoals. 


Members of the Women’s Alliance 
branch in Stockton, Calif., gathered on 
September 29 to celebrate the eightieth 
birthday of their vice-president, Mrs. 
Susan M. Wakefield. 


CLEVELAND, OuH10.—The First Unitarian 
Church school has issued a twelve-page 
illustrated pamphlet describing its work. 
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No Club Breakfast! 


Dr. Griffin tells young people, in Wash- 
ington, a la carte better 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
had only one real get-together during the 
Washington Conference, although there 
were many informal corner conferences 
between small groups of young people. 
The single exception was a well-attended 
dinner Wednesday evening at All Souls 
Church, after the sight-seeing tour and 
before the evening platform meeting of 
the General Conference. The toastmaster 
was William G. Eliot, 3d, of Washington, 
formerly of Portland, Ore., and the prin- 
cipal address was by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

All were on the alert when Dr. Griffin 
announced that he would speak for a time 
on “Club Breakfasts.” After developing 
in humorous fashion the saving of time 
and thought represented by the club- 
breakfast plan, Dr. Griffin took the idea 
over into the church and suggested that 
denominations with creeds and confes- 
sions of faith had adopted a standardiza- 
tion of thought and ideas on the club- 
breakfast plan. 

“We Unitarians always have traded in 
an @ la carte restaurant,” he said. “We 
have ordered what we wanted. We have 
been choosers. Heretics are really choos- 
ers. The creed is exactly what the club 
breakfast is. Liberals have always been 
independent and self-reliant in the search 
for truth. We had to be choosers and 
discriminating, to be healthy. 

“Youth is in revolt; but if youth will 
use its powers to study about the claims 
of religion, it may continue its revolution, 
and it will be the true inheritor of this 
household of faith. Don’t be captivated 
by slogans, mottoes, and words, but know 
what you think, and why you think it.” 

Charles S. Bolster, Y. P. R. U. president, 
and Frederick T. McGill, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, both made brief addresses. 


Aroostook Liberals Meet 


The eleventh semiannual conference of 
the Aroostook Association of Religious Lib- 
erals, composed of Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches in Aroostook County, Me., 
met at Caribou, Me., Sunday, October 9. 
Parishes represented in this conference are 
Caribou, Houlton, Presque Isle, Fort Fair- 
field, and Oakfield. The attendance was the 
largest of any meeting of ‘the conference. 

Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, preached in 
the morning. His subject was “Christi- 
anity, a Way of Life.” He also addressed 
the adult Forum, telling of the “Arthur 
Nash System” in industry. 

The afternoon meeting of the conference 
was addressed by Rev. W. A. Atkinson, 
of Houlton, Me., who substituted for Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, who was pre- 
vented by sickness from attending. The 
young people had a part in the afternoon 
meeting. 

The next meeting of the conference will 
be held in Presque Isle, Me., on the first 
Sunday in June. Waitstill H. Sharp, sec- 
retary of the Department of. Religious: 
Education, is to be the speaker. 


. 
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Laymen’s League seventh annual attend- 
ance campuign begins 
November 6 


The seventh year of the efforts of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to gather ac- 
curate statistics on the attendance of Uni- 
tarians at their services of worship, known 
as the Church Attendance Campaign, will 
begin on Sunday, November 6, and con- 
tinue through April 29, 1928. In a com- 
munication to officers of the League 
chapters, the headquarters office suggests 

“that each chapter might well have a com- 
mittee for promoting larger church attend- 
anee, and that the chairman of this com- 
mittee or some other one person should 
be responsible for sending in the number 
of persons in each Sunday’s congregation 
during the period from November to April. 

For this purpose, churches are divided, 
as before, into three classes: Class “A,” 
churches haying an average attendance 
last year of one hundred or more; Class 
“B,” churches whose attendance ran from 
fifty to one hundred; and Class: ‘C,” 
churches with an attendance of less than 
fifty. 

Churches that have participated regu- 
larly in the gathering of statistics during 
the past six years have had an increase in 
congregations in the neighborhood of 
twenty per cent. Says the letter to chapter 
officers: “The church service is the heart 
of the church life; a good congregation is 
the heart of the service.” 


Man for the Family, 
or the Family for ManP 


Whether the family exists for man, or 
man for the family, was the underlying 
topic of discussion for conference on 
family life which was held in Buffalo, 
N.Y., October 2-5, in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of family social work in America. There 
were two points of view—one group. the 
older and more conservative, holding that 
there were certain values inherent in the 
family itself, and that modern economic, 
industrial, and social changes would, if 
not coped with, destroy many of these 
values. The other group of young work- 
ers, among whom was Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, “eighty-five years young,” empha- 
sized the fact that the family, like all 
other social institutions, was only of value 
if it helped to make for a more happy and 
complete life for its individual members. 

The contention of the latter group was 
emphasized by Prof. William F. Ogburn 
of the University of Chicago, who brought 
out the fact that heretofore the family 
had depended for its existence on a variety 
of forces, the economic force being not the 
least, but that with the growing economic 
independence of women on the one hand 
and our inereasing emphasis on the free. 
dom of the individual on the other, the 
family now must depend for its existence 
on what after all should always have been 
its main strength, namely, affection. Per- 
haps for the first time in human history. 
society will have a chance to test family 
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affection free from foreign influences. 
Most of the seven hundred men and women 
who were assembled to discuss family life 
seemed to feel that affection alone was 
sufficient guarantee for the security of 
the family. 

Karl de Schweinitz, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Family Welfare Society, in 
his address on “New Tools of Leisure,” 
said the home does not consist of the build- 
ing, but may be anywhere where the 
family is, whether it be the Pullman, a 
motor car, or a dance hall. Prof. Ernest 
R. Groves of the University of North Caro- 
lina said the family had heretofore been 
an artificial institution, but that it was 
being freed from its false supports. 

A very thoughtful address was made by 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church in St. Paul, on “The Family and 
Its Neighborhood.” Mr. Eliot said people 
young and old are to-day selecting their 
neighbors not because of geographical pro- 
pinquity but because of common interests. 
Many of our city churches are examples 
of this type of directed neighborliness 
which tends to give both the individual 
and the family a much happier existence. 
Even the despised luncheon clubs, Mr. 
Eliot pointed out, were examples of like- 
minded men and women getting together 
on a basis of common interests. 

The majority of the membership of 
the conference consisted of family wel- 
fare workers throughout the country, and 
it was very significant that though they 
are trained to deal with poor families. 
they applied their experience to the needs 
of families in the more fortunate social 
groups. 

Training for marriage and parenthood 
was the subject of a number of round 
tables. Instead of complaining of the lack 
of morals of the present generation, a new 
code of morals was urged, which would 
faee the facts of the twentieth century, 
economically, socially, and psychologically. 
Unitarians in the conference included 
David ©. Adie, general secretary of the 
Buffalo Family Welfare Society, and Fred- 
eric Almy, its secretary emeritus. They 
are both members of the Buffalo church. 
30th Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and Mr. 
Iliot were on the program. 


How? 


“How Do You?” is the caption of a 
paragraph by Dr. Maxwell Savage in the 
unusual calendar of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Worcester, Mass., and the para- 
graph continues “except to know what is 
going on in these very complex times, so 
far as religious, moral, and intellectual 
problems are concerned, unless, week by 
week, you read independent articles re- 
garding them? Since my return, I have 
looked over the copies of THE CHRISTIAN 
RuGisterR which have come to my desk 
during the summer, and I can say, with- 
out prejudice, that I consider it not merely 
the privilege but almost the duty of every 
liberal to subseribe to and read that 
magazine. I wish most sincerely that far 
more Worcester Unitarians would have it 
in their homes.” 
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The Berlin, Mass., Church 
Appreciates Its Minister 


The First Unitarian Society of Berlin, — 


Mass., holding its annual meeting October 
8, Tistened to a report that showed Jast 
year to have been one of the most active 
and successful years of its history. 

The interior of the chureh has been re- 


decorated, and a beautiful wrought-iron ~ 


chandelier and wall lights have been 
placed, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Waldo Wheeler, Willis Rice, and the Y. P. 
R. U. society. The parish hall has served 
the community as a social center. 

The parish and the chureh organizations 
voted to renew for the third year its 
pledge of $100 to the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. It also presented its minister, Rev. 
Ivan A. Klein, with a check for $100 as 
a token of appreciation for his share of 
work in the parish activities. 

These officers were elected: Clerk, Miss 
Anna O. Boyce; treasurer, E. Montrose 
Evans. The members of the Parish Com- 
mittee are Ernest C. Ross, Marshall 
Chaplin, Waldo L. Wheeler, 
M. G. Sawyer, Miss Frances E. Rice, and 
Miss Edna Guertin. 


Our Fraternity Bulletin 


The first issue of Our Fraternity Bul- 
letin has appeared. It will be published 
from time to time during the year to de- 
scribe the work of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Unitarian Churches in Boston, 
Mass., and it is being edited by Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at-large for 
the Fraternity. The first number, dated 
October, contains pictures illustrating the 
work of the past summer. Headquarters 
of the Fraternity are at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, where Dr. Eliot may be found on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays from ten 
to one o’clock, and at other times by 
appointment, 


Lincoln Center Forum 


« The Friday Morning Forum of the 


Abraham Lincoln Center in Chicago, TL, 


includes in its year’s program the names 
of Prof. Max Carl Otto of the University 
of Wisconsin; Stanley High, who returns 
from a 55,000-mile trip around the world, 
and a personal visit with Gandhi; James 
Weldon Johnson, compiler of two volumes 
of Negro spirituals; Kirby Page; Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes; Norman Thomas; 
Anna Louise Strong, and Norman Angell. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, is a di- 
rector of the Abraham Lincoln Center. 


MewruHis, TENN.—The fourth year of 
Rey.\H. F. Waring’s pastorate began Octo- 
ber 2 with a good audience and an ad- 
dress on Mexico given by Mrs. Waring. 
The address was the outcome of her sum- 
mer’s study in the University of Mexico 
and of visits to points of interest in differ- 


ent parts of the country. It was the first 


of a number of addresses on Mexico to be 
given by Mrs. Waring to the University 


Women’s Club, the Nineteenth Century 


Club, and other groups. 
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‘Installed at Dedham 


Many former Dorchester parishioners 
greet Mr. Rutledge at service 

“The First Parish Church in Dedham, 
Mass., installed Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
as its ‘minister at a special evening service 
October 2. The church was profusely 
decorated with flowers. A large floral 
tribute of chrysanthemums came from the 
Dorchester, Mass., lodge of Masons, and 
another of gladioli from a group of Isles 
of Shoals friends. A delegation of twenty- 
five Masons attended in a body, also a 
large number of Shoalers and many repre- 
sentatives from the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, where Mr. Rutledge has been 
parish administrator. The Nathaniel Hall 
Society from Dorchester attended in a body, 
and at the close of ‘the service presented 

-to Mr. Rutledge a pair of mahogany 

candlesticks to match the chimes clock 
given by the Dorchester ‘Sunday- -school 
last June.‘ .- 
’ The sermon was by Dr. Charles E. Park 
of the First Church in Boston, Mass., who 
lifted the congregation to a high level of 
inspiration. From the familiar text, “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work,” he 
drew the lesson of perennial joy in labor. 
Americans are said to be (‘hopelessly 
teleological,’ forever reaching forward to 
some distant goal, never satisfied with: the 
present moment, and hence always missing 
the essence of joy which one should find 
in the doing of the day’s work, regardless 
of the visioned goal. Turning to the 
traditions of Dedham, Dr. Park said the 
teleological mind might ask, What is the 
meaning of this long succession of pastor- 
ates, what is the goal? The true answer 
is not in some imagined future state of 
felicity, but in the worth of each succeed- 
ing epoch. The pastorate now begun 
should be an end in itself. Regardless of 
what it may lead to, it should be a min- 
istry of true worth throughout. 

“The charge to the minister and to the 
congregation was given by Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, who left the Dedham church in 
February to go to Lowell, Mass. He spoke 
with feeling of his former pastorate in 
Dedham and his close personal associa- 
tions with its new minister, whom he had 
known for more than fifteen years. 
~The act of installation was performed 
by Dr. Andrew H. Hodgdon. Rey. William 
H. Parker of Fairhaven, Mass., made the 
prayer. The welcome to the community 
was extended by Rev. Francis L. Whitte- 
more of the Episcopal Church. Rev. 
George M. Butler of the Congregational 
Church read the Scriptures, and Rev. 
‘Adelbert L. Hudson of the First Parish, 
Dorchester, made the invocation. 

A special feature of the program was an 
address by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. who 
brought greetings from Meeting House Hill 
in Dorchester, where Mr. Rutledge had 
just closed six years of service. 


Mr. Balazs at Redlands 
At the first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning meetings at the First Unitarian 
Church in Redlands, Calif., held October 
2, Francis Balazs, the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarian student who has been attending the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
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for the past two years, gave a recital of 
Hungarian folk songs and a lecture on 
conditions in central Europe, especially 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Red- 
lands church opened September 18, and 
has been enjoying unusually large con- 
gregations for this time of year. 


Worcester League Meeting 


At the autumn meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women, held at 
Westboro, Mass., Thursday, October 13, 
Mrs. Ralph Merrill, spoke most interest- 
ingly on China. She has recently re- 
turned after five years in that country. 
She told of many of the customs of the 
people, and closed with a plea for patient 


and sympathetic understanding of the- 


many problems confronting that nation. 

Miss Bernice Everett of Norwood, Mass., 
was introduced by Mrs. Samuel Maynard 
of Northboro, Mass., who is chairman of 
the committee appointed by the Worcester 
League to study the promotion of peace. 
Miss Everett spoke mainly of the League 
of Nations and its sessions at Geneva, 
taking up not only the political work of 
the League, but also labor, the opium 
traffic, and other problems, and reviewing 
what had been accomplished in the eight 
years of the League’s existence. 

“Rey. Walter Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., spoke on the Religious Arts Guild, 
stating the purposes of the Guild and 
expressing its desire to be of assistance 
to the churches in architecture, music, 
and in developing a fuller and more 
beautiful service. He contended that un- 
less liberals have more of the spirit which 
actuated the builders of cathedrals in 
olden times, their churches and: their 
services will be lacking in spiritual appeal. 

Rey. Edward Q. Daniels of Hingham, 
Mass., on his way home from the Unita- 
rian General Conference at Washington, 
D.C., referred briefly to the meetings 
there, then took up his subject, “Our Un- 
used Resources of Religious Music.” 

He gave a brief history of music in 
connection with religion, and made a 
strong plea that the music of the church 
service should be a vital and integral part 
of it, not simply a pleasing addition 
thereto. He spoke of the need of conse- 
erated organists and choristers, and ad- 
vocated better singing of hymns and 
chorals by the whole congregation, saying 
that only as each one enters into it in the 
spirit of worship, can church music be 
of any real benefit. 


December 3, Shoals Reunion 


At the September meeting of the board 
of directors of the Isles of Shoals Associa- 
tion, Saturday, December 3, was selected 
as the date of the annual reunion of the 
Association. Miss Katharine Glidden was 
made chairman of the committee to attend 
to the details. 

The Young People’s Religious Union was 
allotted the two weeks at the beginning of 
the season of 1928, from June 23 to July 7, 
for its Star Island Conference next year. 
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A Gift from iA; Ue Stat 
to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 


The staff of the American Unitarian 
Association, in its various departments, 
from the shipping department to the 
offices on the sixth floor of the head- 
quarters building in Boston, Mass., as- 
sembled in Eliot Hall October 15 to ex- 
press their good wishes to Dr. Sanmel A. 
Eliot, now minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, but who for the last three de- 
eades has been at the head of the work 
of the Association, first as its secretary 
and for twenty-seven years as its presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Eliot was presented with a hand- 
some mahogany desk of the period about 
1790, copied from the desk which Marquis 
de Lafayette gave to George Washington, 
used by the first President during his 
administration, and now in City Hall in 
New York City. The desk was accom- 
panied by an upholstered desk chair, also 
made to order, with suggestions of the 
Sheraton influence and with arms having 
Martha Washington lines. The desk will 
be used by Dr. Eliot in his study at his 
Cambridge home. 

The brief words in presentation were by 
Rey. Elmer 8. Forbes, editor of the Year 
Book, and dean of Dr. Eliot’s associates 
at 25 Beacon Street, where he has been 
for twenty out of Dr. Hliot’s thirty years. 
The response was characteristic of Dr. 
Eliot, who expressed his. deep appreciation 
of the gift and of the impulse of friendli- 
ness which prompted it, and who said a 
personal word of thanks to each of his 
former associates assembled for the 
presentation. 


Their Diamond Anniversary 


The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary in the parish 
house on October 5, with a series of his- 
torical tableaux and an evening of old- 
fashioned amusements. Many persons 
came in costumes of long ago, and a fiddler 
called off the old square dances. Recog- 
nition was made of Mrs. Starkes Whiton, 
who has been a member continuously for 
the past sixty-nine years, and of Mrs. J. 
Sumner Fowler, who has served as the 
society’s treasurer for the last twenty 
years. 


Legacies to Uxbridge Church 


Arthur Wheelock of Uxbridge, Mass., 
who died September 23, after a life-long 
active membership in the Unitarian 
Church of that town, provided in his will 
for a bequest of $5,000 to this parish. He 
was for a number of years vice-president 
of the Worcester Conference. 

A few months ago a legacy of $2,000 
came to the church from the estate of the 
late Sarah K. Murdock. 


MrnneEApouis, Minn.—The fifteen pub- 
lished addresses of Rev. John H. Dietrich 
last year have been bound into ‘The 
Humanist Pulpit,” Volume 1. 
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FATHER, we thank 

Thee for all faithful 

souls who have feared 
GOD 

and lived for others’ 

GOOD 


To Fight Restrictive Laws 


The nucleus of a State-wide organiza- 
tion to oppose legislation and other move- 
ments in Ohio that might be regarded as 
infringements on fundamental liberties, is 


being formed in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the 
Men’s Club of the First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. John Malick, the minister, went last 
year before a committee of Ohio Legisla- 
ture to fight the proposed law prohibiting 


Sunday dancing. Of the new movement, 
he said recently : 

“We have formed a committee of our 
Men’s Club to try to mobilize the forces 
of liberal chureh people and other groups 
who can be depended upon to oppose 
attempted encroachments on fundamental 
liberties of the people. After affecting our 
organization in Cincinnati, we aim to do 
likewise in other Ohio cities.” 


Dr. Summerbell’s Debates 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., is 
to debate on the evening of November 3 
with Dr. Harry Hibschman, representing 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism, at the West Side Unita- 
rian Church of New York City on the 
question, “Is There a God?” Dr. Sum- 
merbell will take the affirmative. He 
argued the affirmative of the question, 
“Did Jesus Live?’ in a debate with 
Franklin Steiner of Chicago, Ill, secre- 
tary of the American Rationalist Society, 
before the Rationalist Society of Boston, 
Mass., October 23. 


An Emergency in Atlanta 


The Mid-Week Messenger of the United 
Liberal Church in Atlanta, Ga., reports 
this emergency with regard to its church 
schoel: ‘Prospects -are for three new 
classes in the Religious School. Class- 
rooms are now filled, and classes will meet 
in the parsonage. Either we shall have 
to stop growing, or soon we shall have to 
build a new and larger parish house for 
our school.” 


Bequests of Mr. Foord 


Bequests of $5,000 to the First Unita- 
rian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., of $500 
to the Women’s Alliance Branch, and $500 
to Sunset Hall, are contained in the will 
of James Foord, a layman of this church, 
who died in the summer. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
Srxtepn Beacon Strunt, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. Ss 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


RUMMAGE SALE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, NOV. 7-8 


Articles may be sent to Second Church in Boston, 872 
Beacon St., or to the Centre, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 
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UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locxs, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP’ NICHOLS. 

Currg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Bostom, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation am 
liberal Christians. # ae 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


\ 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Mr. Parker Installed 


Westwood, 
Mr. Gardner give addresses 


Unitarians of Toledo, Ohio, installed 
Rey. George L. Parker as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church at the morning 
Service, October 9, which immediately pre- 
ceded the meetings of the Michigan Con- 
ference held in that city. 

The responsive service of installation 
was led by Judge C. BH. Chittenden, chair- 
man of the-Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Parker read the Scripture lesson, and 
prayer was offered by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
field secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, who also delivered the ser- 
mon. Other addresses were given by Percy 
W. Gardner, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who resigned the pastorate of the 
Toledo church this spring to become mis- 
sion preacher for the League. 

Dr. Snow said that the two critical 
periods of Christian history, when Christ 
was in danger of being lost to the world, 
were the period immediately after his 
death and the period of the immediate 
present. The critical nature of the first 


_period is obvious, when the followers of 


Jesus were discouraged and scattered and 


_there seemed no one to carry on his mes- 


sage. The second period is. less obvious 


-but quite as critical, the danger being not 


that the name and memory of Christ 


‘might be lost, but that the effectiveness 


‘there are' those to lead,” he said. 


of Christianity as a religious impulse 
might go. 

Mr. Gardner declared that laymen have 
a right and a duty to demand leadership 
of their minister, but only to the extent 
that they themselves contribute to the 
qualities of leadership in their ministers. 
“No man lives who can be a leader unless 
“And if 
you would have your leader a man of 
vision, remember that he cannot rise and 
remain high above the level of his laity. 
If you would not narrow and darken his 


outlook, grow in vision in your own minds 


- 


and souls that you, with him, may attain 
new heights.” 

In greeting his old congregation, Dr. 
Westwood said: 

“I bid you remember that you represent 
a cause, not simply that of a liberal reli- 
gion versus a dogmatic faith, but more 
than that. This is a time when, perhaps 
as never before in the history of the 


-world, a battle is being waged on behalf 


of spiritual values as against a purely 
materialistic conception of life. In other 
‘words, we, together with other churches, 
are engaged in a battle for the existence 
of religion itself, and our cause is as wide 
as the vast sweep of the spiritual impulses 
of humanity.” 


Dr. Simons at King’s Chapel 
The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 


services in Boston, Mass., from Tuesday 


to Friday inclusive, November 1-4, will 
be Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Church, 
New York City. Dr. Simons, from 1900 
to 1919, was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, During most of 
that time he was preacher for the Western 
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Reserve University, and in 1912-13 he was 
a member of the Board of Preachers of 
Harvard University. He has been pastor 
of All Souls Church in New York since 
19238. He is the author of “Working 
Faiths.” On Monday at King’s Chapel, 
at 12.15 o’clock,- there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson, the 
King’s Chapel organist. In connection 
with the recital, Dr. John C. Perkins will 
conduct a brief devotional service. 


Dedicate Cranch Room 


The Cranch Room for young people in 
the Hale Parish House of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C., was 
dedicated at a special service held Wednes- 
day afternoon,’ October 12, between ses- 
sions of the General Conference. Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minister of the 
church, who had personally seen to the 
tasteful furnishing of this room, led the 
service and spoke briefly. The room is 
given in memory of Judge William Cranch, 
Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia for more than a half- 
century and one of the Founders of All 
Souls Church, by his grandchildren. One 
of them, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minis- 
ter-at-large for the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches of Boston, Mass., who took 
the initiative in instituting this memorial, 


recalled the life and labors of Judge- 


Cranch. 

William G. Bliot, 3d, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., a 
great-grandson of Judge Cranch, and presi- 
dent of the young people’s L’Allegro Club 
of All Souls, unveiled a photographic copy 
of a portrait of Judge Cranch, painted by 
John Cranch and now hanging in the home 
of Edward Cranch Eliot in St. Louis, Mo. 
A floral tribute was placed under the 
picture, on behalf of the Junior Alliance, 
by Miss Olive Adams, its president, J. HB. 
Jones, president of the Board of Trustees, 
accepted the room for the church. 


Gift. to Wilmington Church 


Mrs. A. D. Warner has given $1,000 to 
the endowment fund of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Wilmington, Del., in 
memory of her husband, the late Alfred D. 
Warner. The church property has been 
greatly improved, and it is now planned 
to increase the endowment as rapidly as 
possible and invest the fund in a parson- 
age. 


This Church School Grows 


The First Unitarian Church school in 
Middleboro, Mass., opened this year with 
increased membership and strong organiza- 
tion, which is the result of intensive efforts 
on the part of the church and parish 
organizations last year to rehabilitate the 
school. The Alliance furnished financial 
support and engaged the services of an 
experienced director of religious education, 
Henry B. Burkland, submaster of the 
Middleboro High School. AS Mr. Burk- 
land lives seven miles from the church, 
members of the League provided him with 
transportation. 
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Class Officers at Proctor 


The two lower classes at Proctor 
Academy have been organized, with 
these officers: Sophomore class—president, 
Horace Westwood, Jr., Hingham Center, 
Mass.; vice-president, Ethel J. Wynne, 
New York City; secretary and treasurer, 
David Whittemore, West Andover, N.H.; 
freshman class—president, Donald F. 
Quimby, Lowell, Mass.; vice-president, 
Ellen Rayno, Wilmot Flat, N.H.; secretary 
and treasurer, Alan Thonipsont East An- 
dover, N.H. 

The newly elected officers of the Athletic 
Association are: President, Robert B. 
Mount, Jr., Reading, Mass. ; vice-president, 
John 8. Chase, Brockton, Mass.; secretary, 
Stanley Stiles, Wollaston, Mass. ; treasurer, 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell. A dra- 
matic club is being organized ; it will give 
its first presentation November 12. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell spoke at 
Washington, D.C., October 12, before the 
General Conference, and October 7 he 
spoke at Milford, N.H., before members of 
Alliance Branches from Milford, Wilton, 
Francestown, and Nashua, N.H. 


Wit~mineton, Det.—Mrs. William Brad- 
ford, superintendent of the church school 
of the First Unitarian Church in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and president of the Philadel- 
phia League of Unitarian Women, has 
been appointed part-time parish worker. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


prencicnt rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


I HEAR NOW, with invisible Radiumized Ear- 
phere. Circular. CARROLL LoRrInNG, Dedham, 
ass. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. 
permanent home for travelers. 
“G” Street, Northwest. 


Kern’s delightful, 
Address: 1912 


TO RENT—6-room tenement in two-family 
country house, 13 miles from Boston. Garage, 
garden, and fruit trees. Terms—moderate. 
Apply to Mary §. 
Tel. Dedham 0358-J. 


Good place for children. 
Lockn, Westwood, 


Mass. 
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A contemporary deseribes betting as a 
means of getting something for nothing. 
Bxperience teaches us that it is usually a 
method of getting nothing for something. 

—Punch. 


A mistress asked her new maid whether 
she had any objection to family prayers, 
which the servants were expected to attend 
-eyery morning. ‘Not if you live up to 
them,” was her reply. 


Absent-minded professor (at home after 
exams) : “What have we for dinner, dear? 
Answer briefly; take no more than two 
minutes for this question. Hint: I would 
ike peaches for desert.”—Life. 


Teacher (during history lesson) : “What 
are the races that have dominated Eng- 
land since the invasion of the Romans?” 
Small Boy: “The Derby and the Grand 
National, miss.”—Kentish Observer. 


This is called for reprinting by an after- 
dinner speaker: If you want publicity, 
have a conference; if you want a dinner, 
have a commission; if you want a junket, 
get somebody appointed to make an exten- 
sive survey; if you want action, get busy 
yourself. 


A government clerk received an unex- 
pected raise in his salary. At the close of 
his day’s work he rushed to the telegraph 
office and sent this question to the girl of 
his choice: “Will you marry me?” He 
prepaid the return fees, which permitted: 
ten words. His suspense was brief. Back 
came every one of them: “Yes, gladly, 
willingly, joyfully, delightedly, gratefully, 
lovingly, yes, yes, yes.” 


“How was Book Week?” asked one fair 
passenger of another, the former having: 
been absent from the city. “Oh, just 
grand. It was such an education. I met, 
that big author, you know who I mean,}' 
and he was just wonderful. And that) 
woman that writes for the magazines and‘ 
everything, I talked to her. You’d- know 
her if I could think of what she’s written. 
And I met a lot of those big writers— 
you’d know who they are, they’ve all 
written just scads of things. I can’t re- 
member the names, but you know, dearie. 
It was marvelous.” “I wish I’d been 
there,” sighed the other.—Indianapolis 
News. 


The famous revivalist Torrey was hold- 
ing forth in Albert Hall, London, about; 
the number of people who either had gone 
or would go to hell, and, coming to cases, 
added, “I am.sorry to say that a near rela- 
tion of my own—my aunt, in fact—died 
impenitent and has certainly gone to hell.” 
This style of oratory, says The Manchester. 
Guardian, proved little to the taste of al 
young man in the congregation, who rose 
and made for the door. Whereupon 
‘Torrey merked him down in the usual 
style of the revivalist, and improved the 
oceasion with, “Yes, and there is a young 
man who will certainly go to hell, too!” 
He proceeded to enlarge on this suggestion 
as the young man made his way slowly to’ 
the door, apparently unmoved. When the 
victim reached the door he turned round 
and addressed the revivalist for the first 
time. “Ta-ta, I’m off! Any message for 


Auntie? Or shall I just tell her you’ll see 
her later?” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
: PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Charches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wie. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON } 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
ookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen| 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Y Cox Sons & Vining 3943338234 st. 
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a for Church and 
Chairs Sunday School 


See them at the Wesley Church, 
Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS. TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features ome Individual attention and 

progress. Specify catalog wanted. : 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MarcDuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations.. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 

Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 


Services at 11. 


The church is open daily from 
9 to 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church ser- 
vices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school, .11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open d for rest and prayer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Free seats at all services. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus, Bac., organist and 
choirmaster.. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Lawrence Clare. 
Week-day services: 12.15 p.M., Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 12.15 
P.M., preacher, Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., All 
Souls Church, New_York. 


Churches and — 
. Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 
from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society} 
; .41 Bromield St., Boston | 


